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ArticLe [. 


Commercial and Financial Aspects. 


In recurring to this subject at the present time, we experience 
an unusual degree of distrust in our ability to arrive at just and 
sound conclusions touching the business prospects of the current 
and ensuing year. 

In this country especially, the subject of commeree and finance 
becomes from year to year more complicated and difficult to 
comprehend. For new enterprises in works of public improve- 
ment, mining and manufacturing; discoveries and improvements in 
physical science which bring into use new agents of production and 
exchange; the continually augmenting current of emigration, and 
the settlement of new territories; the increase of banks and bank- 
ing operations ; the rapid growth of cities; the advancing price 
of real estate, and increasing growth of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, produce changes and new relations which escape the ob- 
servation and baffle the judgement of the most attentive and astute 
observers. 

Though this state of things may be justly regarded as denoting 
a rapid development of our national resources, yet it must be ad- 
mitted, by the enlightened economist, that the increase of wealth 
in the United States is greatly overrated. The augmentation of 
wealth for some years past, has been estimated by a new method 
of calculation which gives the nominal, but not the real amount of 
increase. The enlargement of the volume of wealth consists of 
accumulations to the stock of useful commodities; the terms used 
to denote this enlargement are derived from an artificial and fal- 
lacious system of finance. Owing to the vacillating nature of this 
system, property which was vaiued at five thousand dollars two 
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years ago, may now be rated at ten thousand dollars; and two 
years hence it may fall even below the first estimate, though its 
productiveness and capacity to supply the wants of the owner may 
have remained the same during the entire period. In such a case, 
supposing the prices of property throughout the community to be 
affected by the same causes, the proprietor would be neither richer 
nor poorer, by reason of the fluctuations in the nominal value of 
his estate, provided he should confine his operations to the legitim- 
ate business of producing and exchanging his commodities at the 
current market rates. But in this country there are so mary in- 
ducements stimulating individuals to acquire property on credit, 
that neither legislation nor experience can restrain them from over- 
trading and speculation. And it seems that when a spirit of spec- 
ulation is once excited, it can be checked only by a financial re- 
vulsion. 

It is the nature of commerce to expand to the utmost limit of 
the demand for its commodities, and even to go beyond until 
checked by an over-stocked market. But the legitimate opera- 
tions of commerce rarely, and perhaps never, produce a general 
revulsion in the business ef an entire country. For so long as 
commerce is confined to the exchange of commodities which are 
required for daily use and consumption, its operations will be 
modified by the wants of the consumers, and restrained by their 
ability to purchase and pay. 

It is the traffic in commodities not strictly commercial which 
disturbs the financial condition of a country, and endangers the 
pursuit of commerce. Projects of public improvement and spec- 
ulations in real estate, in connection with excessive banking, have 
been the disturbing elements of commerce for some years past, and 
all classes of the community are now deeply interested in the ques- 
tion whether the deranged state of trade and finance can be re- 
stored to a healthy condition without a severe, general revulsion. 

In attempting to answer this inquiry, we shall in the first place 
look to the state of the mercantile account between this and for- 
eign countries. We have not yet seen the officiel statement of im- 
ports and exports for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1854; but 
taking the trade of New York as a fair criterion, we conclude that 
though there has been a large increase in the amount of imports, 


the exports, including specie, have probably exceeded the imports 
by $15,000,000. This is to be regarded as a very important im- 
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provement upon the business of the preceding year when the im- 
ports, including specie, were $37,002,490 more than the exports. 

The history of the last five years, when the facts are fully con- 
sidered, will show that the contest for capital which had been car- 
ried on for several years between the railroads and commerce, 
reached a crisis about the commencement of the year 1853; and 
though the former were compelled to yield to the overruling influ- 
ence of the latter, yet both railroads and commerce were involved 
in embarrassments from which they have not yet recovered. 

In a volume prepared by Mr. Andrews, and communicated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Senate, onthe 25th of Aug., 
1852, it is stated that atleast $80,000,000 was then annually re- 
quired to carry forward works in progress, and to meet the demand 
of new ones. Of this sum, he says, ‘*$50,000,000 are borrowed 
either of capitalists of this country or Europe.” It is evident that 
this amount could not be drawn from its ordinary employment as 
the basis or agent of commerce without embarrassing its opera- 
tions. But after all, there is perhaps no important branch of in- 
dustry that has not been benefitted by the prosecution of our public 
works : commerce has received a wholesome check ; and instead of 
being allowed to absorb the entire produce of the California mines, 
we have built some 8,000 miles of railroad since 1849. The rail- 
road interest has suffered more than any other; but no one should 
feel disappointed, for every intelligent individual must have fore- 
seen the result: it was not in the nature of things that such a vast 
amount of public work could be carried on successfully at the same 
time. 

It was doubtless expected that railroad bonds and stocks would 
constitute a basis for commercial operations and, in a good de- 
gree, supply the place of the money withdrawn from the ordinary 
channels of trade. ‘This was a plausible view of the subject, and 
in some measure truc, but unfortunately the production of these 
commodities far exceeded the demand, and being subject to a rule 
of public economy to which there is perhaps no exeeption, they 
declined in price and became unsaleable, except upon terms ruin- 
ous to the holders. This was the weak point in the financial sys- 
tem of the times, and it is now the most difficult to overcome. 

According to a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in an- 
swer to a resolution of the Senate calling for the amount of Amer- 
ican securities held in Europe and other foreign countries, on the 
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30th June, 1853, the bonds and stocks of the United States, in- 
dividual States, counties and corporations, amounted to $1,362,- 
752,596. The railroad bonds outstanding, and stocks paid in, 
according to this report, amounted to $480,005,519. We are not 
informed by the report whether the State and county bonds creat- 
ed in aid of railroads are included in this sum, but from the items 
which compose the general summary, we conclude that they are 
not included. We append the summary statement made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the inspection of tle reader.* 

It will be seen by reference to this statement that bonds and 
stocks to the amount of $1.178,567,882 are held in the United 
States: a sum at least four times as large as the whole amount of 
money, gold and silver, in the country. It is therefore a fair con- 
clusion that much the greater portion of these securities was taken 
in the first instance by dealers who purchased them not as objects 
of permanent investment, but of speculation. If the owners are 
able to hold them, the financial condition of the country may be 
regarded as quite safe; but no proposition appears more clear to 
us than that, if a considerable portion of these securities should be 
forced upon the market within the next twelve months, enormous 
sacrifices, and perhaps a greater stringency in the money market 
will follow as necessary consequences. No matter how solvent the 
makers of the bonds, nor how large in reason the dividends on 


” GENERAL SUMMARY, JUNE 30, 1853. 





| Total. Held by 


foreigners. 


—_—_ eS 





United States stocks $58 205.517 $27,000,000 
State stocks |} 190,718,221 72,931,507 
113 cities and towns [bonds ]+ ++++++ «seers eeeeee 79,352,149 16,462,322 
347 counties [bonds] s teeeee s | 13,928,369 5,000,000 
985 banks [stocks]. - 266 724,955 6.688.996 
75 insurance companies [stocks]. 12,829,730 378,172 
244 railroad companies | stocks] 309,893,967 |  8,244.025 

Do. Do. | bonds J+ ++++ ++ eee . | 170,111,552 43,885,752 
16 canal and navigatiun companies [stocks]. 35,888,918 554.900 

Do. Do. Do. { bonds }.- } 22,130,569 1,967 .547 
15 miscellaneous companies [stocks }. -* | 16,425,612 802.720 
Do. Do. [bonds]--- 2,358,323 265,773 


— 





Total] o< cece seccee ooo rrr 11,178,567,882 | $184,184,714 
Jf this estimate of Winslow, Lanier & Co. be preferred, as to the amount of 
state stocks held by foreigners, $110,972,108 must be substituted in the second 
line of the second column, and the total will then be— 
Aggregate of stocks and bonds-+++++ ees sees coos oe ree $1,178,567, 882 


Aggregate held by foreigners+-++ ++++eetetetenereeeees 222,925,315 


1,400,793,197 
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stocks—prices must fall far below their intrinsic value. We are 
not in possession of facts which enable us to form anything like a 
correct opinion respecting the ability of those holding railroad and 
other public securities to retain them, but we conclude the issue 
will be determined chiefly by the foreign demand. It will be seen 
by the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, that while about 
one half the United States, and State stocks is held by foreigners, 
that about ninety per cent. of the railroad stocks and bonds are in 
the hands of our own people. A variety of causes have conspired 
to prevent the sale of these commodities abroad. They are new, 
and their character not sufficiently known to authorize the more 
cautious purchasers to bid for them. Much capital has been re- 
quired in Great Britain and on the continent to carry on works of 
public improvement, and supply the wants of commerce in those 
countries, and withal the prospect of a war which threatened to 
involve the principal powers of Europe, induced the larger capital- 
ists to hold their means in readiness for home operations. But we 
are persuaded, that none of these causes exist in the same force 
now as they did one year ago. The people of Great Britain hav- 
ing taken a lesson in railroad economy, from which we of this 
country might have profited, have since the year 1850 been mov- 
ing with great caution in the construction of their works. And we 
have heard of no new railroad projects on the continent for some 
time past. The check which is now being given to the importation 
of goods to this country by forced sales, at a loss as is stated of 
25 per cent. on cost, will diminish the demand for money for com- 
mercial purposes. And the attitude assumed by the western pow- 
ers of Europe having removed the apprehension entertained of a 
general war, there is reason for the belief that a demand will spring 
up abroad for American bonds and stocks, which will afford im- 
portant relief to the holders in this country. 

The extent and efficacy of this relief, however, will depend in a 
great measure upon the state of our foreign trade. For if the im- 
portations of foreign merchandize should continue so large as to 
require the exportation of gold as fast as it is produced, which 
seems to have been the case during the current year, the relief 
which would otherwise be afforded by the sale of railroad securities 
abroad will be greatly diminished. 





No increase in the amount of our exports can be expected during 
the current fiscal year; for the excellency of the crops in Great 
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Britain and on the continent of Europe precludes the idea of any 
considerabie demand upon this country for breadstuffs, a fact which 
will probably reduce the amount of exports in this branch of trade 
twenty million dollars below that of the last fiseal year. The abun- 
dance of the crop abroad however is to be regarded as a favorable 
circumstance, especially at a time when the crop of cereals 1n this 
country is below that of ordinary seasons. ‘The crop of early 
cereals was at least a fair one throughout the United States, and 
the deficit in the corn crop though considerable, wi!] not be se- 
verely felt except in localities distant from navigation and railroads; 
and all things considered, we conclude that the price of bread asa 
general thing will rule but little, if any higher, than it has for some 
years past. And owing to the abundant crops abroad, we are per- 
suaded that the money value of our exports will fall but little short 
of the average of the last three years. 


The producing classes are generally free from pecuniary embar- 
rassments, though perhaps not in a condition to pay the merchant 
with their usual promptness. The capacity of the nation to pro- 
duce wealth is daily inereasing, and though works of public im- 
provement may be compelled to suspend fora season, and individ- 
uals may fail in business, we conclude there is no ground to ap- 
prehend a serious and general revulsion, such as we have experi- 
enced in times past. 


The causes whica gave rise to the present state of things, have 
in part subsided. A decided check was given to the sale of rail- 
road securities more than twelve months ago, and though occasion- 
al sales have been effected since, they have not materially aug- 
mented the amount; the vast current of commerce which moved in 
the direction of California, has subsided, and judging from the 
large quantities of merchandize recently sold at auction in New- 
York at prices below cost, we conclude that the imports of foreign 
goods will be reduced to an amount that can be paid for without 
parting with so large a quantity of specie as has been required for 
export annually since 1850. 


These are national views of the subject, but a majority of our 
readers are more interested in discussions touching the financial 
condition of the Western States, and the means of escaping from 
the embarrassments that seem to threaten the affairs of this part 
of our common country. 
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It must be admittod that the prospects in the central region of 
the Mississippi Valley are not as encouraging as we could desire. 
The corn crop—the principal staple in the hog-growing districts— 
has failed toa greater extent here than in other parts of the United 
States; and the large quantity of land which will be purchased un- 
der the provisions of the late law graduating its price will occasion 
a scarcity of money for commercial purposes. But in all other 
respects we believe this part of the country, especially the State of 
Missouri, was never more prosperous, nor its people less involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments. The prices of every kind of pro- 
duce have been highly remunerating for several years in succes- 
sion, and the crops of hev:p and tobacco, of the present year, will 
fall but little below the average of ordinary seasons. The products 
of these staples, and the money which has been accumulating in 
the hands of farmers for several years past, will afford sufficient 
means to enable them to meet their obligations with their usual 
promptness. The inconvenience and privations experienced from 
a partial failure of the corn crop, must be of short duration, and 
will be amply compensated by the lessons of economy which they 
are calculated to teach. Hence, we conclude that there is little 
cause of complaint, and none of alarm, respecting the financial 
condition of the people of Missouri. 

Judging from the accounts from different parts of.lowa, we con- 
clude that the crops of that State have not fallen below the yield 
of ordinary seasons, and the same may be said of the corn crop of 
a part of Northern Illinois; and hence it may be expected that the 
St. Louis market will be sufficiently supplied with this important 
commodity at reasonable prices. 

But notwithstanding this favorable view of the resources of this 
region, they may be so used as to diminish their efficiency, and 
occasion a considerable degree of embarrassment to the commercial 
and financial operations of the country. 

The principal thing to be apprehended at the present juncture, 
is overcautious conduct on the part of the people: the hoarding of 
money with a view to invest it in property at reduced prices; put- 
ting off the payment of debts on the plea of hard times; and hold- 
ing on to produce expecting to obtain exorbitant prices. These are 
practices which men readily adopt whenever there is a prospect of 
profiting by them; and to the shame of the age be it said that pan- 
ics like puffs are often produced by speculators. 
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To our view, the citizens of Missouri have little cause to be dis- 
couraged: the position of the State is daily gaining strength by 
the settlement of the new territories, Nebraska and Kansas; the 
just adaptation of our system of public improvements to the con- 
venience and interests of every part of the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi, becomes more apparent as emigration progresses west- 
ward; and if we manifest a spirit equal to the work we have under- 
taken, we shall not lack the means of its accomplishment. 

Missouri has made one bold move, she must now make a second 
to sustain the first. She has undertaken a grand system of im- 
provement, she must furnish the means to accomplish it. 


Articie II. 


Valley of the Ohio. 
BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 408, vol. XII. No. 6. 

Great Land Court of Kentucky. Fort Jefferson on the Mississippi. 
Clark’s Expedition against Chilicothe and Pickaway. Kentucky 
county divided into the three counties of Fayette, Jefferson and Lincoln, 
Officers of these counties. Marine of Kentucky. 

On the 13th of October, 1779, this great land court was opened 
at St. Asaphs, or Logan’s station, near Standford, in Lincoln 
county, and John Williams was appointed clerk. Some specimens 
of their adjudications shall be furnished for the gratification of the 
reader curious in these matters. It may be well! to precede these 
transcripts of proceedings, by an explanation of some of the tech- 
nical terms used in this memorable law: a settlement right con- 
sisted in an allowance of “400 acres, or such smaller quantity, as 
the party may choose to inelade his improvement, or cultivation, 
granted to any person, who should at any time before the first of 
January, 1778, have really and bona fide settled himself, or his 
family, upon any waste and unappropriated lands on the western 
waters, to which no other hath any legal right or claim.’ For this 
grant two dollars and a quarter per hundred acres were required 
by the State of Virginia. A Premption right was a right which 
every person entitled to a settlement possessed to pay the State 
price for any quantity adjoining his settlement, not exceeding a 
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thousand acres. These claims were to be paid for, at the rate of 
forty dollars per hundred acres. Under this law, so unfortunate 
in practice, yet apparently so beneficent in appearance, the follow- 
ing are transcripts of proceedings. ‘‘Michael Stoner this day 
appeared and ciaimed a right to a settlement and premption to a 
tract of Jand lying on Stoner’s fork of Licking, about 12 miles 
above Licking station, by making corn in the country, in the year 
1775, and improving the said land in 1776: satisfactory proof be- 
ing made to the court, they are of opinion that the said Stoner has 
a right to a settlement of four hundred acres of land, including the 
above mentioned improvement and a premption of one thousand 
acres adjoining the same, and that a certificate issue accordingly.” 
‘‘Joseph Combs this day claimed a right to a premption of one 
thousand acres of land lying on Comb’s, since called Howard’s 
creek, about eight miles above Boonesborough, on both sides of 
the creek, and about three or four miles from the mouth of it, by 
improving the said land, by building a cabin on the premises, in 
the month of May, 1775. Satisfactory proof having been made 
to the court, they are of opinion that the said Combs has a right 
to » premption of one thousand acres including the said improve- 
ment, and that a certificate issue accordingly.”” One more in- 
stance wiil complete the specimens of the different classes of ad- 
judication. ‘*Robert Espie this day appeared and claimed a 
premption of four hundred acres of Jand, he being a settler in this 
country, who made corn in the year 1778, as appears by testi- 
mony, lying on the waters of Paint Lick, near the land of William 
Kennedy, at a spring with the letters ‘“‘R. A.” cut on each tree. 
The court are of opinion that the said Espie has a right to the 
premption of four hundred acres according to law, and that a cer- 
tificate do issue for the same.”’ 

Such are specimens cf the decisions of this court, so interesting 
to the pioneers of Kentucky — the foundation of their landed es- 
tate. This court assembled at different parts of the country, to 
accommodate the settlers ; at St. Asaphs, Harrodsburg, Falls of 
Ohio, Bryant’s station, and finally at St. Asaphs again, when 
having determined about three thousand claims of different kinds, 
en the 26th of April, 1780, declared the expiration of its powers, 
and adjourned sine die. The land law under which the court sat, 
overflowing as it seems with charity and consideration for the mer- 
itorious settler, amidst the hardships and perils of the wilderness, 
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selling them farms even upon these low terms, or credit, was a 
measure of legislation most fruitful of curses and calamities to 
community. It has proved a perfect Pandora’s box to Kentucky, 
constantly tricking her industrious and enterprising citizens out of 
the fruits of their brave and hardy exertions; distracting the courts 
and the legislature of Kentucky with its perplexities and refine- 
ments; but of this again. 

The year 1780 was remarkable for the establishment of Fort 
Jefferson, on the Mississippi, five miles below the junction of the 
Ohio with that stream. Col. Clark effected this measure, in con- 
formity with instructions from Gov. Jefferson, in order to fortify 
the claim of the United States to the boundary of the left or east- 
ern bank of the Mississippi, south of the Ohio. It is now well 
known that neither the government of France or Spain was friendly 
to the extension of the American boundary to the Mississippi. 
Every artifice of diplomacy was resorted to by these powers, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to prevent this aggrandizement of the 
United States. The French minister at Philadelphia had not only 
disgracefully prevailed in the old Congress of the Confederation, 
to instruct its ministers in France, *‘to govern themselves by the 
advice and opinion of the French government; to increase the num- 
ber of plenipotentiaries, in order to overrule the elder Adams; and 
finally obtained, [no doubt through the instigation of Spanish in- 
fluence on the members, and at the instance of Virginia too, an 
instruction to Mr. Jay [afterwards the first chief Justice of the U. 
S.,] not to znszst on the free navigation of the Mississippi below 
the latitude of thirty-one degrees north. Spain indeed, and not 
feebly supported by France, endeavored to limit these States east 
of the Alleghany mountains, and to divide the Valley of the Ohio 
between Spain and Great Britain. This attempt to convert the 
Valley of the Ohio into British and Spanish provinces, will merit 
a further notice, in another part of this work. Let it remind us 
of the able patriot, John Jay, who resisted, under clouds of em- 
barassment at Paris and Madrid, this severance of the old British 
colonies, as they had been acknowledged by the treaty of Paris, in 
1763.* 

A most elaborate statement of the American claims was drawn 
up by a committee of Gongress, on the 7th of October, 1780. Ip 
this paper reference is specially made, among other weighty con- 






































* Jay’s Life, I. 237. 





Valley of the Ohio. 
siderations, to the fact, that the United States had ‘‘obtained pos- 
session of all the important posts and settlements on the Illinois 
and the Wabash, rescued the inhabitants from British dominion, 
and established civil government in its proper form over them. 
They have, moreover, established a post in a strong and com- 
manding situation, near the mouth of the Ohio.* It was in the 
spring of this year, that this fort was established, and it has been 
seen that the dispatch from Congress, which is attributed by Mr. 
Pilkin to Mr. Madison, was drawn up in the ensuing October. The 
express instructions of Gov. Jefferson, of the 28th of June, 1778, 
to Col. Clark, contained in his papers, now conclusively show that 
the politic measure of establishing this fort on the Mississippi and 
below the Ohio, is due to the comprehensive mind of this states- 
man. Col. Clark, on receiving these instructions, left Kaskaskia 
and established this post in the lands of the Chickesaws, without 
having obtained their consent. Although his instructions author- 
ised him to compensate the tribe for their territorial claim, Clark 
had not either time or inclination for such a work, not very agree- 
able to his notions of Indian management. After having effected 
this object, Clark with two men, Josiah Harland and Harmar Co- 
nolly, proceeded from the fort to Harrodsburg. The perils and 
hardships of such a march can scarcely be imagined at this day of 
peace and all the appliances of comfort. They had painted them- 
selves like Indians, and had advanced without interruption as far 
as the Tennessee river. This they found foaming with high water, 
and Indians hunting on both sides of the mver. Our chief and his 
companions quickly fastened a raft together with grape vines, on 
which to transport their rifles and clothes, and dashed into the 
river, in its state of flood. They had got some distance, before 
they were perceived by the Indians, owing to the high banks of the 
river; when the enemy perceived them, they quickly exchanged 
whoops of intelligence. But our party availing itself of a deep 
creek which put in, on the opposite side of the river, placed it be- 
tween them and their pursuers by landing below its mouth; while 
the Indians had to ascend the stream in order to find a passage. 
The white party having landed, dashed on their destination, and 
escaped. ~ Their disguise was so complete, that in approaching a 
fort on Red River, they were mistaken for Indians; and it was only 


* Pilkin’s United States, 2, 512. Spark’s Letters to Washington, vol. II, 
313. 
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the name of Clark, loudly hallooed, and the knowledge of his ex- 
ploits thenin every woodman’s mouth, thatremoved the impression. 
On arriving at Harrodsburg, Clark found a concourse of 
people from every direction, waiting to enter lands in the survey- 
or’s Office, under the new land law of Virginia. The acquisition 
of the new lands was the engrossing subject of all men’s thoughts, 
as eagerly and with as much avidity amidst these hostile for- 
ests as in any stock market of a peaceful commercial city. To 
propose a military expedition to men under such keen and potent 
excitement would have been worse than useless. The public in- 
terests would not be regarded under such circumstances of individ- 
ual engrossment. Should the more generous listen to them, they 
would leave the selfish and grasping speculator behind, to despoil 
them of the richest fruits of the country they were defending, at 
the peril of their lives and those of their families. In this predi- 
cament, Clark proposed to Mr. G. May, the surveyor of Kentucky 
county, to shut up his office, and then all would turn their atten- 
tion to the defence of the country. This Mr. May declared he 
had no authority to do; but if Col. Clark would issue such an 
order, he would be the first man to obey it. The Colonel accord- 
ingly caused a written order to be placed on the door of the sur- 
veyor’s office, notifying all persons that the office was shut by his 
authority, until after an expedition could be conducted against the 
enemy. ‘This measure, and the high military character of Clark, 
procured any number of volunteers, in addition to his own State 
regiment, then garrisoning Fort Nelson, on the Falls of Ohio. 
This expedition commanded by Clark, consisted of two regiments; 
one under the command of Col. B. Logan, the other under that 
of Col. Wm. Linn. The point of rendezvous was for both the 
mouth of Licking river, where they assembled with artillery con- 
veyed up the river from the Falls ; and in all probability brought 
from either Kaskaskia or St. Vincents. This force, when all as- 
sembled, amounted to nearly a thousand men.* When Clark 
reached the Falls, he found a letter from Gov. Jefferson advising 
such an expedition, dated the 19th of April, 1780; but not re- 
ceived until the 11th of the July following. 
The secrecy and dispatch which had attended the movements of 
this most efficient officer on former commands, continued to mark 





* Col. Palton, who was in the expedition, informed the author that it was 
exactly, by the rolls, 998. 
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his progress on this. The Indian towns of Chilicothe, on the Lit- 
tle Miami, and Pickaway, a principal town of the Shawnees, on 
Mad river, a branch of the Great Miami, were surprised and de- 
stroyed, together with the crops around them. In addition to this 
punishment of the enemy, with a loss of seven warriors on their part, 
there were as many on our own, so rarely did we ever get the ag 
vantage of inferior numbers slain, in our most successful encoun- 
ters with Indians. 

There was another favorite object; this was an old French store 
situated on an upper branch of the Great Miami, where a previous 
trading post had been established by British traders, and which 
had been destroyed by the French, in 1752; the traders had been 
sent prisoners to old France. This store was well known as Lor- 
amie’s store, is referred to as much in all the early treaties of the 
Indians with our countrymen — in 1785 at Fort McIntosh, in 
1789 at Fort Harmar, and 1795 at Fort Greenville. It was an 
object of particular vengeance as furnishing the Indians with arms 
and ammunition as well as stores of every kind: it was totally de- 
stroyed. The laying waste the little vegetable patches of the In- 
dians, and not much larger corn- fields, can alone be justified, as 
the only means of bringing home the calamities of war to barba- 
rians who, without the intervention of a large civil body of socie- 
ty, not partakers in the war, can only be made to feel its horrors 
by bringing home to them and their families the sufferings which 
they inflict. Col. Logan, as usual with him, particularly distin- 
guished himself in dealing this last blow on the enemy. It was in- 
deed one of the principal objects of the expedition. Having ef- 
fected this first highly successful irruption among the north-west- 
ern Indians from Kentucky, (Colonels Bowman and Logan had 
headed the very first,) he discharged his volunteer troops at the 
Ohio, and returned with his own to the Falls. Owing to these of- 
fensive measures, Kentucky enjoyed some breathing time, while 
the Indians were engaged in rebuilding their cabins and obtaining 
provisions by hunting, to supply the loss of their crops. 

By the Ist of November, 1780, the population of the county of 
Kentucky, had advanced with such rapid strides, that the Legis- 
lature of Virginia subdivided the county into three difierent parts 
by the respective names of Jefferson, Fayette and Lincoln. The 
former embraced that part of the old county, which lay north of 
the river Kentucky, and north of Green river, and west of Big 
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Benson and Hammond’s creek; the second beginning at the mouth 
ef the Kentucky river, extended up to its middle fork, to the head, 
and embraced the northern and eastern portions of the present 
State, on the eastern side of the Kentucky river; the residue of 
the primitive county was called Lincoln. This increase of counties 
ngcessarily gave rise to a proportionate expansion of the civil and 
military organization; for each county, according to the old con- 
stitution of Virginia, required a municipal and military system of 
its own. For this purpose, John Floyd was appointed first Col- 
onel, and William Pope* Lieutenant Colonel; Ben. Logan Colonel, 
ard Stephen Trigg Lieutenant Colonel of Lincoln county ; John 
Todd Colonel, and Dan. Boone Lieutenant Colonel of Fayette 
county. A commission of ‘Brigadier General of the forces to be 
embodied in an expedition westward of the Ohio,” was issued to 
Col. Clark. It is preserved among his papers, under the signature 
of Thomas Jefferson, and dated January 22d, 1781. 

Each of the counties had likewise a court of qualified civil amd 
criminal jarisdiction, as was noticed in regard to the original 
county of Kentucky. There was no court, however, competent to 
try capital cases nearer than Richmond, the seat of government of 


Virginia. Fortunately, owing to the simplicity of manners, the 
circumscribed wants of the people, together with the equai and 


rude state of property, there were few temptations to violence re- 
quiring the interposition of the criminal law. The first surveyors 
in the new counties were George May for Jefferson, Col. Thomas 
Marshallt for Fayette, and James Thompson for Lincoln. The 
services of the two latter were loudly and, for some time, vainly 
called for. 

The new system of defending the country by the gallant man, 
whom we now so gladly salute as Gen. Clark, deserves a few words. 
Spies or scouts were scattered over the frontier, who reported to 
the General, posted at Fort Nelson, at the Falls cf Ohio. To those 
was added a new galley armed with four-peunders and constructed 
for plying up and down the river,t between the Falls and the mouth 
of Licking river.|| This served asa floating fortification; but was 
too limited in its sphere of duty, and too unsupported by other 
* The father of the late William Pope, Senator of Jefferson county. 

+ The father of the great Chief Justice. 
¢ Marshall, I, 120. 


|| The wreck of this galley is said to have produced the formation of the 
point of Bear Grass creek, just above the present city of Louisville. 
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galleys adapted to the same purpose, to produce much effect. It 
is, however, said to have intimidated the Indians, so much as to 
prevent expeditions across its line of operations. On one occasion 
it is reported to have stopped a formidable invasion near its upper 
station. The aversion of the militia to acting in this species of 
marine service, and the reduction of the regular force, compelled 
Gen. Clark to lay aside the galley before the close of the year. 
The plan itself, so novel in the western waters, however, shows the 
military readiness of the author. 

The severity of the winter of 1779—1780 must not be omitted; 
it was known by the emphatic name of the Hard Winter. It af- 
fected the wild herds of the forest, driving them, in spite of their 
instincts, to the habitations of man for sustenance. The distress 
of the immigrant families was overwhelming ; ‘‘compelled to en- 
camp and abide the storm, the pains of hunger and cold were in- 
flicted on them in many instances, in a most excruciating degree.”’* 
The wild game, as well as the tame cattle, perished; ‘‘and it is 
a fact, that a part of those dead carcasses became the necessary 
viands of some of the unfortunate and helpless travellers.”’t 

The establishment of Fort Jefferson formerly mentioned pro- 
voked an attack upon it by the Chickesaws and Choctaws, in whose 
lands it had been built, without their consent. A purchase had 
been positively instructed to ke made of the Indians by the gov- 
ernor of Virginia; though the circumstances which prevented it are 
unknown. In resentment of this threatening intrusion, it is sup- 
posed, Colbert, a Scotch gentleman who had ingratiated himself 
with these Indians, the ancestor of the chiefs of that name, ap- 
peared with all his warriors before Fort Jefferon, some time in the 
summer of 1781. The attack, it is said by one who was a boy in 
the fort at the time,f lasted five days. The Indians principally 
encamped on the island now known as Island No. 1, just above 
Mayfield’s creek. The garrison did not exceed thirty men, under 
the command of Capt. George ; two thirds of this small number 
being sick with the fever and ague, reduced the post to the lowest 
extremity. Pumpkins with the blossom yet upon them, were their 
principal food. On the 6th day George and Colbert, the Indian 
chief, met under a flag of truce, to agree upon terms of capitula- 


* Idem, I, 102. 
+ Idem. 


+t Capt. Donne, a well knowa Falls’ pilot, late of Louisville. 
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tion ; they were unable to effect this object ; as Colbert was retir- 
ing, he received a wound from some of the Indians,* who were 
with our men in the block houses, and fell. This treachery, ac- 
cording to our own usages, enraged the Indians to the utmost 
pitch of exasperation; and at night they collected all their forces 
and made a furieus assault on the fort, endeavoring to take it by 
storm. When the Indians had advanced in very close order, Capt. 
George Owen, who commanded one of the block houses, had the 
swivels [could these have been the Kaskaskia guns?] loaded with 
rifle and musket balls, fired into the crowded ranks of the enemy. 
The consequent carnage was excessive, and the enemy dispersed. 

At the same time, Gen. Clark who was stationed at Kaskaskia, 
and had been sent for, arrived with provisions and a reinforcement 
which effectually raised the siege to the great relief of the garri- 
son. This fort was some time afterwards abandoned, owing to 
the difficulty of supplying such remote and detached posts. It is 
worthy of remark, that the State of Kentucky goaded to madness, 
as she has been by Indian outrage, submitted to the occupation of 
the north-western section of her territories by the Chickasaws, un- 
til their title wes peaceably extinguished bythe treaty of the United 
States, in 1818, with that tribe. The fact presents an exemplary 
regard for aboriginal rights, which may well dictate a lesson of 
forbearance with the tribes of the forest to a// the members of our 


confederate republic. 








* Capt. Patton’s Papers. 
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‘‘The vast numbers employed in these mines are bound in fet- 
ters, and compelled to work day and night without intermission, 
and without the least hope of escape; for they set over them bar- 
barian soldiers, who speak a foreign language, so that there is no 
possibility of conciliating them by persuasion, or the kind feelings 
which result from familiar converse. 

“When the earth containing the gold is hard, they soften it by 
the application of fire, and when it has been reduced to such a 
state that it yields to moderate labor, several thousands ( myriads) 
of these unfortunate people break it up with iron picks. Over the 
whole work presides an engineer, who views and selects the stone, 
and points it out to the laborers. The strongest of them, pro- 
vided with iron chisels, cleave the marble shining rock by mere 
force, without any attempt at skill; and in excavating the shaft 
below ground they follow the direction of the shining stratum 
without keeping to a straight line. 

‘‘In order to see in these dark windings, they fasten lamps to 
their foreheads, having their bodies painte¢?, sometimes of one and 
sometimes of another colour, according to the nature of the rock; 
and as they cut the stone, it falls in masses on the floor, the over- 
seers urging them to the work with commands and blows. They 
are followed by little boys, who*take away the fragments as they 
fall, and carry them out into the open air. Those who are above 
thirty years of age are employed to pound pieces of the stone, of 
certain dimensions, with iron pestles in stone mortars, until re- 
duced to the size of a lentil. The whole is then transferred to 
women and old men, who put it into mills arranged in a long row, 
two or three persons being employed at the same mill, and it is 
ground until reduced to a fine powder. 

‘‘No attention is paid to their persons, they have not even a 
piece of rag to cover themselves, and so wretched is their condi- 
tion, tha tevery one who witnesses it deplores the excessive misery 
they endure. No rest, no intermission from toil are given either 
to the sick or maimed. Neither the weakness of age, nor women’s 
infirmities are regarded—all driven to their work with the lash, till 
at last, overcome with the intolerable weight of their afflictions, 
they die in the midst of their toil. So that these unhappy crea- 
tures always expect worse to come than what they endure at the 
present, and long for death as far preferable to life. 


* A popular account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised ana abridged from 
his larger work. By SirJ. GarpNer WiLKINsoN, D. C. L., F. R. Soc., in two 
volumes, Illustrated with five hundred Engravings. New York: Harper & Bro. 
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‘‘At length the masters take the stone thus ground to powder 
and carry it away to undergo the final process. They spread it 
upon a broad table a little inclined, and, pouring water upon it, 
rub the pulverised stone until all the earthy matter is separated, 
which, flowing away with the water, leaves the heavier particles 
behind on the board. This operation is often repeated, the stone 
being rubbed lightly with the hand, they then draw up the useless 
and earthy substance with fine sponges, gently applied, until the 
gold comes out quite pure. Other workmen then take it away by 
weight and measure, and, putting it with a fixed proportion of 
lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, into earthen crucibles, well 
closed with clay, leave it in a furnace for five successive days and 
nights, after which it is suffered to cool. The crucibles are then 
opened, and nothing is found in them but the pure gold, a little 
diminished in quantity. 

‘‘Such is the method of extracting the gold on the confines of 
Egypt,—the result of so many and such great toils. Nature, in- 
deed, teaches that as gold is obtained with immense labour, so it 
is kept with difficulty, creating great anxiety, and attended in its 
use both with pleasure and grief. 

The skill and perfection of the Artificers in Gold at that early 
period, may be judged, from the various articles of use and orna- 
ment mentioned in the Bible as being composed of, or overlaid with 

GoLp Lear. 

‘‘In the early stages of society, when gold first began to be 
used, idols, ornaments, or other objects were made of the metal in 
its pure state, till, being found too soft and too easily worn away, 
an alloy was added to harden it, at the same time that it increased 
the bulk of the valuable material. As men advanced in experience, 
they found that the great ductility of gold enabled them to cover 
substances of al! kinds with thin plates of the metal, giving all the 
effect of the richness and brilliancy they admired in solid gold or- 
naments, and the gilding of bronze, stone, silver, and wood, was 
speedily adopted. 

‘‘The leaves so used were at first thick, but skill, resulting from 
experience, soon showed to what degree of fineness they could be 
reduced; and we find that in Egypt substances of various kinds 
were overlaid with fine gold-leaf at a very remote period, even in 
the time of the first Osirtasen. Some things still continued to be 
covered with thick leaf, but this was from choice, and not in con- 
sequence of any want of skill in the workmen; and in the early 
age of Thotmes III., they were acquainted with the various meth- 
ods of overlaying with gold-leaf, gilding, inlaying, and beating 
gold into other metals, previously tooled with devices to receive it. 

‘That the practice of applying it in leaf was common when the 
Israelites were in the country is evident from the direct mention of 
it in the Bible, the ark of shittim wood made by Moses being over- 
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laid with pure gold; and the casting of the metal is noticed on the 
same occasion, nor can we doubt that the art was derived by the 
Jews from Egypt, or that the Egyptians had long before been ac- 
quainted with all those secrets of metallurgy, in which the specimens 
that remain prove them to have so eminently excelled. 

‘The method devised by the Egyptians for beating out the leaf 
is unknown to us, but from the extreme fineness of some of that 
covering wooden and other ornaments found at Thebes, we may 
conclude it was done nearly in the same way as formerly in Europe, 
between parchment; and perhaps some membrane taken from the 
intestines of animals was also employed by them. 

‘‘In Europe the skin of an unborn calf was at first substituted 
for the parchment previously used, but in the beginning of the 
17th century, the German gold-beaters having obtained a fine pel- 
licle from the entrails of cattle, found that they could beat gold 
much thinner than before, and this still continues to be used, and 
is known to us under the name of gold beaters’ skin. ‘About the 
year 1621,’ says Beckmann, ‘Merunne excited general astonish- 
ment when he showed that the Parisian gold- beaters could beat an 
ounce of gold into sixteen hundred leaves, which together covered 
a surface of one hundred and five square feet. But in 1711, when 
the pellicles discovered by the Germans came to be used in Paris, 
Reaumur found that an ounce of gold in the form of a cube, five 
and a quarter lines at most in length, breadth and thickness, and 
which covered only a surface of about 27 square lines, could be so 
extended by the gold-beaters as to cover a surface of more than 
1466} square feet. This extension, therefore, is nearly one half 
more than was possible about a century before.’ 

‘‘Many gilt bronze vases, implements of various kinds, trinkets, 
statues, toys, and other objects, in metal and wood, have been 
discovered in the tombs of Thebes: the faces of mummies are fre- 
quently found overlaid with thick gold-leaf; the painted cloth, the 
wooden coffin, were also profusely ornamented in this manner, and 
sometimes the whole body itself of the deceased, previous to its 
being enveloped in the bandages. Not only were small objects 
appertaining to the service of the gods, and connected with reli- 
gion, or articles of luxury and show, in the temples, tombs, or 
private houses, so decorated ; the sculptures on the lofty walls, of 
an adytum, the ornaments of colossus, the doorways of a temple, 
and parts of numerous large monuments, were likewise covered 
with gilding, of which the wooden heifer which served as a sepul- 
chre to the body of King Myeerinus’s daughter—some of the 
mouldings in the temple of Kalabshi in Nubia—the statue of Min- 
erva sent to Cyrene by Amasis—and portions of the Sphinx at 
the Pyramids—may be cited as instances. Gold is supposed to 
have been used for money some time before silver. In Egypt it 
was evidently known before silver, this being called ‘White Gold ;’ 
and it was there the representative of money; while in Hebrew, 
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kussuf, ‘silver,’ signified ones like ‘ergent’ in French. In 
neither case was the money coined in early times. Gold was per- 
haps first stamped by the Lydians; but the oldest known Greek 
coines are the silver ones of Aigina, with a tortoise on one side. 

‘*Much gold was used for ornamental purposes. Its richness, 
durability, and freedom from tarnish, led the ancients to employ it 
very generally, and to a greater extent than in modern times, 
when South America has given us the abundance, and the name 
of ‘plate.’ Silver was chiefly confined to money; and the demand 
for gold in houses (Plin. xxxili. 17), and in jewellery, left silver 
free for the currency, and for a few other purposes. But though 
gold was preferred, it is still singular that so few pieces of silver 
plate seem to have been made by the Greeks and Romans. 

‘¢ The Egyptian sculptures represent silver as well as gold vases 
and ornaments, in the time of the third Thothmes, and silver rings 
and trinkets have been found of the same epocu; but gold was the 
favorite metal in Egypt, as afterwards, in Greece and Rome ; and 
the rich frequently had ornamental works, statues, and furniture 
of solid gold. Those who could not afford them were satisfied to 
have bronze overlaid with gold, at first with a thick, in after times, 
with a thin coating, until in time gold- beating brought the exter- 
nal appearance of gold within the reach of less wealthy people ; 
and gold leaf in modern days covers the wooden ornaments of the 
humblest house. Now that gold is in greater abundance, we may 
look to its coming again into mure general use, instead of silver, 
which sinks into the appearance of pewter by the side of that rich 
metal, and to its taking the place of some of our paltry imitations. 

‘* Tf the use of gold preceded that of siiver, the latter was not long 
in following it; and the earliest authority, the Bible, mentions 
both at aremote age. Abraham was said to have been ‘very rich 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold ;’ Abimelech gave him a thousand 
pieces of the former ; and the use of silver as money is distinctly 
pointed out in the purchase of the field of Ephron, with its cave, 
which Abraham bought for ‘four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.’ On this occasioa, as usual, the price 
paid was settled by weight, which was the origin and meaning of 
the name shekel ; and the custom of weighing money was retained 
among the Egyptians, Hebrews, and other Eastern people, till a 
late period. Indeed until a government stamp, or some fixed 
value, was given to money, this could be the only method of as- 
certaining the price paid, and of giving satisfaction to both parties. 
Thus Joseph’s brethren, when they discovered the mcney returned 
into their sacks, brought it back to Ex gypt, observing that it was 
‘in full weight ;? and the paintings of Thebes frequently represent 
persons in the act of weighing gold, on the purchase of articles in 
the market. 





Tue Antiquity or Cornep Money. 
‘-Egyptian money was in rings of gold and silver, a kind of cur- 
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rency that continues to this day in Sennaar and the neighboring coun- 
tries ; but it is uncertain whether any of them had a government stamp 
to denote their purity or their value; and though so commonly repre- 
sented, none have yet been found in the ruins or tombs of Thebes. 
They remind us of the ‘ring (nuzm) of gold’ in Job xx, 11, given 
him with ‘a piece of money’ by his friends, 

“Gold when brought as a tribute was ofien in bags. which were de- 
posited in the royal treasury. These doubtless contained gold dust, 
which is mentioned by Job (xxviii, 6.) as a well-known form of that 
metal, and this is confirmed by ‘pure gold’ being written over them. 
Though sealed, and warranted to contain a certain quantity, they were 
subjected to the usual ordeal of the scales by the cautious Egyptians. 
Money was sometimes kept ready weighed in known quantities for 
eertain occasions, which when intended as a present, or where the 
honesty of a person was beyond suspicion, did not require to be 
weighed; as when Naaman gave ‘two talents of silver in two bags’ 
to Gehazi (2 Kings, v. 23; see Tobit ix, 5,) The Egyptians had also 
unstamped copper money, called in the papyri ‘ pieces of brass;’ which, 
like the gold and silver, continued to be taken by weight even in the 
time of the Ptolemies ; and it was only by degrees that the Greek 
coinage did away with the imperfect system of weighing the price 
paid tor every commodity. 

‘But these princes were not the first who introduced coined money 
into Egypt ; it had been current there during the Persian occupation 
of the country; and Aryandes, who was governor of Egypt under 
Cambyses and Darius, struck silver coins, in imitation of the gold 
Darics of his sovereign, for which act of presumption he was con- 
demned to death. 

“They are supposed to be those with an owl, and the Egyp ian 
sceptres of Osiris, the crook and flail, on the obverse ; and an archer 
on a hippocampus, with a dolphin, on the reverse. 

“The art of stamping money in Asia began in the dominions of Ly- 
dia. Herodotus says the Lydians were ‘ the first people who coined 
gold and silver for their own use ;’ and if A®%gina claims the earliest 
coinage, this does not contradict Herodotus, as it was only the earliest 
in relation to Greece. The oldest coins that have been found are the 
statars of Lydia, which date only a little before the very ancient ones 
of Cyzieus. They are not of pure gold, but of Electrum, or three 
parts of gold and one ef silver ; probably owing to the two metals hav- 
ing been found together, and first stamped in that state. They were 
mere lumps, or dumps, of a certain weight ; often cracked at the edge 
from being suddenly flattened by the blew, They were impressed 
with a lion’s head, or other emblem, on one side only. Similarly rude 
were the old A.ginetan coins, with a tortoise on one side, and on the 
other the mark of the block on which the lump of metal was fixed 
while struck. These last were all of silver, none of gold; and the 
oldest kind of real gold were those of Darius. 

“Phidon, king of Argos, is said to have invented weights and meas- 
ures, (that is in Greece, ) and to have established the silver coinage of 
JPgina. B. C. 895: and though Pausanias thinks gold and silver mone 
were unknown in the age of Polydonis, king of Sparta, (who died B. 
C. 124), the authority of the Parian Chronicle, and of ADlian, favour 
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the earlier claims of AXgina. The coins of Syracuse and Magna Greecia 
date from 700 B, C.; having, like all others before 500 B. C. only a 
figure on one side ; and the first silver coins of Athens were struck 
in 512 B. ©. The gold Darics had only a figure on the obverse, re- 
presenting an archer. They were coined about 500 B. C., and had 
not yet the round shape of later pieces, nor of the silver Darics, being 
5-8ths of an inch long by 7-16ths. They were worth about 1/. 1s. 10d. 
each. These and other early coins therefore do not borrow their 
form from ring money, which may perhaps be traced in those of 
China. 

“Habit wou!? naturally retain an original type for a long time; and 
sometimes even in Greece the archaic character of a coin was conti- 
nued long after art had improved. Thus the old head of Minerva 
was repeated on the late Athenian drachm and tetra drachm, because 
strangers were accustomed to it in commerce, and the Athenians were 
satisfied to use the well known Corinthian didrachm for the same rea- 
son, as all people on the Mediterranean still welcome the pillar dollar 
of Spain. 

“The tradition of pecunia being called frcm peeus, and of the ox or 
sheep having been at first a substitute for moneys as in Greece and 
Rome, accords with a custom still ecmmon emong scme people, of 
making them the standard of valuation; in Darfoor and Kordofan a 
piece of cotton cloth is reckoned equal to a sheep, and in Job (X, 1. 
11), the name Kesiteh (or ‘lamb’) is employed to signify a piece of 
money. Homer also reckons the value of certain things as equal to an 
ox ; and in Solon’s time a sheep was equivalent to a bushel and a half 
of corn, 

“If stamped money was not used by the ancient Egyptians we have 
evidence of weights and measures having been invented by them long 
before the Greeks existed as a nation: and it is probable that they 
were known even in Greece previous to the time of Phidon,. 

“One kind of balance used for weighing gold differed slightly from 
those of ordinary construction, »nd was probably more delicately 
formed. It was made, as usual, with an upright pole, rising from a 
broad base or stand, and a cross beam turning on a pin at its summit ; 
but instead of strings suspending the scales, was an arm on either side, 
terminating in a hook, to which the gold was attached in smal] bags. 

“Large scales were generally a flat wooden board with four ropes 
attached to a ring at the extremity of the beam; and those of smaller 
size were of bronze, one and a half inch in diameter, pierced near the 
edge in three places for the strings. 

“The principle of the common balance was simple and ingenious; 
the beam passed through a ring suspended from a horizontal rod, ime 
mediately above and parallel to it, and when ee | balanced, the ring, 
which was large enough to allow the beam to play freely. showed 
when the scales were equally poised, and had the edditional effect of 
preventing the beam tilting, when the goods were taken out of one, 
and the weighis suffered to remain in the other scale. To the lower 
part of the ring a small plummet was fixed, and this being touched by 
the hand, and found to hang freely, indicted, without the necessily of 
looking at the beam, that the weight was just. The figure of a ba- 
boon was sometimes placed upon the top, as the emblem of the god 
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Thoth, the regulator oi measures, of time, and of writing, in his char- 
acier of the moon ; but there is no appearance of the goddess of Jus- 

tice being connected with the balance, except in the judgment scenes 
of the dead, 

“The pair of scales was the ordinary and, apparently, only kind of 
balance used by the Egyptians ; no instance of the steel- yard being 
met with in the paintings of Thebes, or of Beni Hasan; and the intro- 
duction of the latter is confined to a Roman era. 

“The Egyptians had another kind of balance, in which the equaliz- 
ation of the oposite weights was ascertained by the plummet; and 
this last, whose invention has been ascribed by Pliny to Deedalus, is 
shown to have been known and applied in Egypt at least as early as 
the time of the Osirtasens. 

Corrrer anp Iron. 

“For ordinary purposes copper was most commonly used; arms, 
vases, statues, instruments, and implements of every kind, articles of 
furniture, and numerous other objects, were made of this metal harde- 
ned by an alloy of tin, and even chisels for cutting stone, as well as 
carpenter’s tools, and knives were of bronze. It is generally allowed 
that copper or bronze was known long before iron, and though Tubal 
Cain is said to have been ‘the instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron,’ no direct mention is made of iren arms or tools till after the 
Exodus. 

‘According to the Arundelian marbles, iron was known one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight years before the Trojan war, about 1370 years 
B. C., but Hesiod, Plutarch, and others limit its discovery to a much 
later period, after the capture of Troy. Homer, however, distinctly 
mentions its use* and that there is little reason to doubt the sideros of 
the poet being iron, is shown by the simile, derived from the quench- 
ing of iron in water: which he applies to the hissing noise produced 
on piercing the eye of Polyphemus with the pointed stake, thus ren- 
dered by Pope :— 

** And as when armourers temper in the ford 
The keen-edged poleaxe, or the shining sword, 
The red hot metal hisses in the lake, 

Thus in bis s eyeball hiss’d the plunging stake.” 

“His ‘black kyanus’ is also thought tobe steel, as well as the adamas 
of Hesiod, who mentions the iron of the Idaei Dactyli in Crete ; and 
the skill of the Chalybes in its manufacture, dates from avery remote 
age. Among the earliest authorities for the use of iron may be cited 
the bedstead of Og, King of Bashan, who is said to have lived about 
the year 1450 before our era; and Thrasyllus agrees with the Arun- 
delian marbles in supposing iron to have been known before the Trojan 
war, or, indeed, one hundred and fourteen years previous to the foun- 
dation of Trey, 1537 before our era. On the other hand, it has been 
argued, that offerings of iron in the temples of Greece distinctly show- 
ed the value attached to that metal, as well as its limited use for or- 
dinary purposes, and rings of iron were worn by the ancients, some 
of which have been found in the tombs of Epypt. But these last are 
of very late date, long after iron was commonly used, and I possess 
one of them, engraved with the figure of Harpocrates, which is of a 


* Hom. Iliad. XXIII., 261, &c. 
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Ptolemaic, or rather of a Roman era, and which only claims some de- 
gree of interest from its bearing a device noticed by Pliny as becoming 
fashionable at Rome in his time. 

“That iron, as early as the days of Lycurgus, was held in little 
estimation, is shown by that legislator forbidding the introduction of 
gold and silver in his republic, and restricting the Spartans to the use 
of iron; and some notion may be formed of its value at that time by 
the assertion of Plutarch that it required a cart drawn by two oxen to 
carry the small sum of ten mirie. 

“The Jews apppear to have been acquainted with two kinds of 
iron previous to the Babylonish captivity, the barzel, which was in 
common use, and the northern iron, as well as steel ; even as early as 
the days of Job iron was known ; and Moses mentions an iron furnace. 

“One of the arguments against the early use of iron is the difficulty 
of smelting the ore, and of reducing it to a malleable state; and the 
various processes required to discover all its most useful properties 
render it less likely to be employed than a more ductile metal. Gold, 
silver, and copper were easily fused, and a single process sufficed to 
make them available for every purpose, the principal art required for 
fabricating implements of copper depending on the proper proportions 
and qualities of alloy introduced. 

“In the infancy of the arts and sciences, the difficulty of working 
iron might long withhold the secret of its superiority over copper and 
bronze ; but it cannot reasonablo be supposed that a nation so advan- 
ced and so eminently skilled in the art of working metals as the Egyp- 
tians and Sidonians, should have remained ignorant of its use, even if 
we had no evidence o! its having been known to the Greeks and other 
people; and the constant employment of bronze arms and implements 
is not a sufficient argument against their knowledge of iron, since we 
find the Greeks and Ramans made the same things of bronze long after 
the period when iron was universally known. 

‘‘Another argument to show that bronze was used in Greece before 
iron is derived from the word ‘eoppersmith,’ having, in Greek, the 
signification of * smith,’ whether applied to a worker of copper or iron. 
In Latin, on the contrary, ferrum, ‘an iren,’ is,a word frequently ap- 
plied to a sword, and some have since argued the use of iron for those 
weapons at the earliest period among the Romans, which is confirmed 
by the treaty imposed upon them by Porsena, binding them not to use 
iron, except for agricultural implements, But long after iron was 
used by them, the Romans and Etruscans continued te make swords, 
daggers, spearheads, and other offensive weapons of bronze, as well 
as their defensive armour; and the discovery of arms and tools of 
bronze ceases to argue an ignorance of iron. 

“To conclude, from the want of iron inrtruments, or arms, bearing 
the names of early monarchs of a Pharaonic age, that bronze was 
alone used, is neither just nor satisfactory, since the decomposition of 
that metal, especially when buried for ages in the nitrous soil of Egypt, 
is so speedy as to preclude the possibility of its preservation, Until 
we know in what manner the Egyptians employed bronze tools for 
cutting stone, the discovery of them affords no additional light, nor 
even argument, since the Greeks and Romans continued to make 
bronze instruments of various kinds so long after iron was known to 
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Geis ; and Herodotus mentions the iron tools used by the builders of 
the Pyramids. 

‘Tron and copper mines are found in the Egyptian desert, which 
were worked in old times; and the moruments of Thebes, and even 
the tombs about Memphis, dating more than 4000 years ago, represent 
butchers sharpening their knives on a round bar of metal attached to 
their apron, which, from its blue color, can only be steel; and the 
distinction between bronze and iron weapons in the tombs ‘of Reme- 
ses III., one painted red, the other blue, leaves no doubt of both hav- 
ing been used (as in Rome) at the same period. In Ethiopia iron 
was uch more abundant than in Egypt, and Herodotus states that 
copper was a rare metal there, though we may doubt his assertion of 
pris. mers in that country having been bound with fetters of gold, 

‘The speedy dec ‘om position af iron would be sufficient to prevent 
our finding implem ents of that metal of an early period, and the greater 
opportunities of obtaining copper ore, added to the facility of working 
it, might be a reason for preferring the latter whenever it answ ered 
the purpose instead of iron. Bronze tools might also be made available 
for sc ulpturiag and engraving sione; though there is great difficulty in 
accounting for their use in mines and quarries, where the stone was 
freq juently hewn with them, as Agatharchides informs us in his ac- 
eoant of the gold mines, and as was evidently done in cutling the lime 
stone rock of the tombs of Thebes, a bronze chisel having been found 
amidst the chippings of the stone, where it had been accidentally left 
by the workmen. 


“The hieroglyphics on obelisks and other granitic monuments are 
sculptured with a minuteness and finish which is surprising, even if 
they had used steel as highly tempered as our own. 


“Some are cut to the depth of more than two inches, the edges and 
all the most minute parts of in taglio presenting the same sharpness 
and accuracy ; and I have seen the figure of a king in high relief, re- 
posing on the lid of a granite coffin, which was raised to the hight of 
nine inches above the level of the surface. What can be said, if we 
deny to men who executed such works as these, the aid of steel, and 
confine them to bronze implements? Then, indeed, we exalt their 
skill in metallurgy far beyond our own, and indirectly confess that 
they had devised a method of sculpturing stone of which we are igno- 
rant. In vain should we attempt to render copper, by the addition of 
certain alloys, sufficiently hard to sculpture granite, basalt, and stones 
of similar quality. No one who has tried to perforate or cut a block 
of Egyptian granite will scruple to acknowledge that our best steel 
tools are turned in a very short time, and require to be re-tempered ; 
and the labor experience ved by the French engineers, who removed the 
obelisk of Luxor from Thebes, in cutting a space less than two feet 
deep along the face of its partialiy decomposed pedestal, suffices to 
show that, even with our excellent modern implements, we find con - 
siderable diffilul'y in doing what to the Egyptians woold have been 
one of the least arduous tasks, The use of tools on granite is thus 
described by Sir R, Westmacott : 

“Granite, as most hard materials of that nature, being generally 
worked with a pick of various strength, until reduced to a surface, 
the duration of the tool depencs on its form; the more obtuse, the 
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longer it will work, remaining longer cold. In jumping, (as it is 
termed) holes for the admission of bolts into fractured parts of granite 
the tools are usually of strong te mpered i iron, about three quarters of 
ar inch in diameter, which resist the heat sometimes half an hour, sel- 
dom longer ; one man holds and turns, or moves the tool, whilst the 
other strikes it with a heavy hammer, the whole being supplied with 
water. Tools of less diameter are formed of steel, but these will not 
resist more than 300 strokes, when the points fly, and require to be 
fresh battered. Sculptors generally use tools formed of blistered steel, 
the finer sort highly tempered by immersing them, when heated to a 
proper degree, into cold water.”’ 

“Some have imagined that the granite, being somewhat softer at the 
time it is taken from the quarry, was more easily sculptured when 
the Egyptians put up the obelisks than at present, and thus satisfy 
themselves that the labor was considerably less 5 but this argument is 
entirely overthrown by the fact of other sculptures having been fre- 
quently added, one hundred, and one hundred and fifty years after the 
erection of a monument, as in the lateral lines of hie roglyphies on 
obelisks, which are sometimes found more de »ply cut and more beau- 
tifully executed than those previously sculptured, others have sug- 
gested that the stone being stunned, as it is termed in those places 
where it was to be sculptured. yielded more readily to the blow of the 
chisel ; but neither is this sufficient to produce the effect proposed, 
nor an advantage, exclusively enjoyed by the ancient Egyptians. 

“Thus, then, the facility they posse sssed in sculpturing granite is 
neither attributable to any process for bruising the crystals . or to its 
softer st: ate on coming from the quarry, and we have still to discover 
the means.’ 


ArTICLE IV. 


Sketches of Peru.—From the Exploration of Lieut. 
GIBBON. 


Tarma—Quichna Indians—Industrial Pursuits — Amusements — Manners and 
Customs of the Peruvians—!nca road — Wool growing—Trade—Snow mount- 
ains—Silence of the Andes—Harvesting—Juaga Valley and Town—Longevity 
—Affection of Animals—Remains of an Ancient City—Goitre—New World 
camels: Llaina-huanaco— Alpaca—Huancavelica—Quicksilver mines of Santa 
Barbara—Romping games. 

Tarma, « small town in Peru, by alpha and beta, Centauri, in 
latitude 11° 25’ south, is situated in a rich, well-cultivated, nar- 
row valley, between the Andes range of mountains on the east, and 
the lofty Cordillera chain on the west. 

On the 9th of July, 1851, the writer turned southeast, accom- 
panied by Henry C. ‘Rich: ards, a native of Virginia, in the United 
States, and José Casas, of Spanish descent, native of Peru. 
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A volunteer mestizo, Arriero, with his little son, drove a train 
of mules which carried the baggage. 

Our path was shaded by willow trees, and the way obstructed 
with droves of llamas, loaded with rock salt from mines in the 
neighborhood. 

The leaves of the trees seemed calling for water, while the tem- 
perature of the air, at mid-day, in the shade, was 68° Fahrenheit. 
Peach and apple-tree leaves doubled up, showing both their edges 
to the sun; the fruit is small, oblong, and unthrifty- looking. 

The ravine through which we ascend is thickly populated with 
Quichua Indians. ‘Their houses are built of stone and mud, and 
thatched with coarse mountain grasses. 

The natives are busily employed gathering in the harvest of 
maize, which is small-grained and of four colors, red, white, yel- 
low, and blue. It is ot excellent quality, generally used as food, 
roasted or parched. 

Potatoes, of which there are numerous varieties, are also now 
gathered; they grow in perfection, though much smaller than their 
descendants in the United States. 

The little estates—chacras—are owned by descendants of Span- 
iards, Indians, or Mestizos, the latter a cross between the two 
former. 

In almost all cases the cultivation of the soil is performed by 
the aborigines, at wages from ten to twenty cents a day. 

As we rise above the foliage, the mountain tops begin to look 
wild and barren, with rocks and white clay; below we have a beau- 
tiful view of the town of Tarma, amidst its green trees and pasture 
fields. My mule, Rose, pants for breath; she is so fat and plump 
that the climbing troubles her. 

On the mountain-side is seated a fine looking Indian, blowing a 
semicircular shaped trumpet, made of.a number of cow’s horns, 
stripped one into the other, with the joints sealed; he don’t seem 
to be so particalar as to the tune, as he does to the distance he 
may be heard, and he makes the valley ring. José thinks he is 
trying to blow up a wedding with a fair one among the flowers 
below. The Indians celebrate harvest-time with merry-making. 
Their meals are cooked in the fields, where their kitchen utensils 
are carried. They have music and dancing in the barley stubble. 
It is amusing to see these happy people enjoying themselves in the 
open air. As we pass, the reapers are seated near the road, ina 
barley field, at dinner, upon the ground, in rows one behind anoth- 
er, laughing and talking among themselves. When we meet them 
they are very civil, modest and unassuming in manners. The men 
carry enormous loads of barley or wheat on their backs, while the 
women drive the loaded ass, and sling the children over their own 
shoulders. Their horses, mules, sheep, horned cattle, pigs, and 
dogs, are all admitted, together with the family, into the harvest 
field; while the father reaps, and the mother gathers, the boys tend 
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the flocks, and the older girls take care of the babies and do the 
cooking, while at the same time they spin woollen yarn by hand, for 
stockings. One of them offered a pair for sale at twenty-five cents, 
which were nearly long enough for trowsers. They are always 
employed, go to bed early, and rise before the sun, as their Incas 
taught them to do. 

At the top of the mountain, not a house or tree was to be seen, 
and no sign of cultivation. On tufts of coarse mountain grass, a 
flock of sheep were grazing; some of them merinos, and of good 
size. Their wool is sent to Lima, where it is so!d, to be exported 
around Cape Horn, to the manufacturers in the North. 

To the east is a snow-peaked mountain, and as the moor rises, 
as if from the Atlantic ocean, we are followed by a cold north 
wind. The sky is clear and of a deep blue. On our left we see 
the remains of an ancient Peruvian road, used in the times of the 
Incas. It is said that good roads are marks of civilization; could 
my mule, Rose, give her opinion, she would certainly decide in fa- 
vor of the Inca road, in preference to those found in Peru at the 
present time. These remains show a width of thirty feet of rock 
pavement, with well placed curbstones on each side. Where the 
road has considerable inclination, rows of stone are placed across, 
higher than the general level of the pavement, so that it appears 
like a stair-way on the side of a hill. That it was not a coach 
road is no argument against it; it was before the horse, the ass, 
or the cow were introduced into South America from Europe. It 
was constructed for the Indian and his llama, the surest of the 
sure-footed, and, therefore, the improvement speaks well for the 
civilization of those times of which we have but a traditionary re- 
cord. 

Passing over a plain on the mountain top, there was a cistern 
by the side of our path, where water is caught during the rainy 
season to supply the thirs ty inthe dry. ‘The rainy season com- 
mences here about the middle of September—sometimes later— 
and lasts six months. The remainder of the year is dry. 

Night had overtaken us where not a leaving thing was to be 
seen, except a black eagle, returning to its roosting: pl: ice under 
overhanging rocks, on the west side of a lofty peak. Our little 
tent was "pitched ; the package piled up and covered at the door ; 
the mules let free for the night to feed upon the mountain grass 
around us. A fire was kindled, and water from a small spring 
heated, and tea was made. José produced bread and cheese from 
his saddle-wa'lets; placed them upon a clean cloth over a trunk ; 
looking into the tent, he says, very slowly, ‘‘Senor! La hora de 
cenar,’’ (Sir, it is the supper hour.) Both men and beasts seem 
tired; we have ascended all day. The first day’s travel is always 
the most harassing. Our arriero, Franciseo, a mestizo, is a small, 
slim built man, with respectful manrers ; he and his little son Ig- 
nacio keep watch by turns over the mules. ‘The little boy is 
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out while his father gets supper. The night was clear and cold; 
the moon shining brightly. The world is not so silent in the mid- 
dle of the ocean. I do not think I heard anything ; I almost list- 
ened to hear the globe turn upon its axis. Long after the people 
were asleep, I heard little Ignacio singing to himself, wrapped up 
in his homespun poncho, as he follows the mules. 

At daylight in the morning we found heavy frosts and ice about 
us, with thermometer 24°, and wet bulb 30°. The mules were 
loaded; breakfast over; observations made; and we off, soon after 
sunrise. This is the way to travel at an elevation where we find 
no inhabitants. 

The mountains are becoming more rounding, and covered with 
a fine sort of grass. . Shepherdesses are following thousands of 
sheep and lambs. The girls spin wool and chat together, while 
the dogs follow lazily after. If we pass close to the flock, and the 
sheep run back, these dogs make a furious attack upon us, keep- 
ing between us and the flock. The temperature of a spring of 
excellent water near the path was 48°, ‘To the southeast snow 
peaks stand up in full view. The day is warm and pleasant. Here 
comes a cheerful party of ladies and gentlemen on horseback. As 
we pass each other, the gentlemen take off their hats, and the la- 
dies look prettily under their white straw ones. Their figures show 
to advantage in riding-dresses, and they manage and set their 
horses well. The cool mountain air gives them a fresh color, which 
contrasts well with gazelle-eyed beauty and long black hair. I 
thought their dresses rather short, but a sight of the foot of one 
of them,small as it was, reminds one there is proof positive against 
the propriety of a man’s travelling through this world alone. 

Now we meet the market Indian driving asses loaded with pota- 
toes, corn, and saddles o{ mutton, to Tarma. I wanted some mut- 
ton for the party, but José was positively refused by an old woman, 
who got out of his way by twisting the tail of her donkey, who was 
disposed to come to a stand and be relieved of his load. I was told 
Indians scarcely ever sell except after they arrive in the plaza. I 
can account for it by the woman’s wanting to go to town, for José 
offered her more than the market price. 

At the end of a thickly populated valley, which stretches off to 
the southeast, we halted at an Indian hut for dinner. ‘The wife 
was at home with her children—fine, healthy-looking little ones. 
Boiled mutton, potatoes, and eggs, with good wheat bread, were 
placed upon the ground at the door. The children and dogs form- 
ed an outside circle around us. After dinner the woman gave me 
an orange,~ which she said came from the woods, pointing to the 
Andes, to the east of us. Some of these Indians cross the range 
of mountains, and garden on the eastern slopes for the markets, 
on these table lands—Puna—as the Spaniards call the elevated 


flats. 
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The husband was threshing barley with his neighbours. The 
grain is separated from the straw by the tramping of oxen and 
horses. Over the surface of this level valle *y there are numbers of 
such threshing parties. The grain is cle leared from the chaff by be- 
ine poured from the top of a man’s head on a windy day. Many 
of them suffer with inflamed eyes, and even lose them sometimes 
by a shift of wind, which blows the barley beards into the eyes. 

Black cattle are numerous here, and at the foot of the muunt- 
ains; so are white churches, which stand in the midst of a thick 
population of Indians. We met a number of tax-gatherers, going 
among the threshers, with silver-headed canes, receiving a measure 
of grain instead of contribution-money. They are old Indians, 
very well dressed, with a respectable, quaker like air about them ; 
broad-brimmed hats and standing collars. It is an active time 
also with the priests, who go abroad among the farmers for tithes. 
The valley is all activity, and merry are the people. Women are 
Visiting about from place to place, astride of plump little jackasses. 
This is a pl ntiful season. 

When the crops fail on these table lands, the suffering among 
the Indians is very great. Seeding time is in September, just 
before the rains commence. If there are hard frosts in February, 
the chances are that a famine follows. 

Crossing a small vay on the east, we came in full view of the 


great valley of Juaja, stretching away south. The snowy peaks 
are represente? in a sketch from our camp near the town. 


José’s wife and children came to the tent, brought ws supper, 
and lucerne for our mules. One of the sons, a fine looking boy 
of eighteen, volunteered to go with me. José desired that I should 
let him go, and I had no objection ; but when his mother came to 
ask me if I was not satisfied to take her husband without taking 
her son and only protector, I referred José and her son to her. 
She settled the case her own way, and gave me her blessing. 

Juaja has a population of about 2,500 inhabitants. I say about, 
because there is no such thing as a census known at this eleva- 
tion. . The houses are built one story, of adobe walls, or of unburnt 
bricks, and tile roofs. The streets are well paved, and run at 
right angles with each other. A pretty little white-washed church 
stands upon the plaz«, where the women sell their marketing and 
say their prayers. ‘The Indians come to market and church at the 
same time; Sunday morning is the great market day. A drove of 
horses are most miserable- voking little rats; the horses of the low- 
lands and coasts are much their superiors. 

Men live to a good old age in this climate; 70, 80, and 90 years 
are common; some have arrived at 120 and 130. I am underthe 
impression that the Indians live longest. | Mestizo and Spanish 
Creole girls have been known to bear children at 8 and 9 years 
of age. 
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The Spanish Creole population is small; they are generally shop- 
keepers, the only dealers in foreign goods, which are retailed to 
the Indians at enormous profits. They travel to Lima and pur- 
chase goods, which they use as an inducement to the Indians to 
work the silver mines, existing three leagues to the east of Juaja, 
in the Andes range, but which at present are little worked. The 
Indians prefer blue, in their dresses, to any other color, and con- 
sume considerable quantities of indigo. ‘The demand for wax ‘in 
the churches is of some account. Eggs and wool are the principal 
exports to Lima, and are carried over the Cordilleras onthe backs 
of jackasses. Travellers do not know why they meet with so many 
bad eggs at breakfast in Lima. It is customary to pass them 
round the country as current money or coin for some time before 
they are sent to the coast to be eaten. Mrs. José says, three eggs 
will buy her a glass of brandy, or sixpence worth of anything in 
market. The carrying trade is superintended by the Indians. 

The mestizos are shoemakers, blacksmiths, and saddlers. They 
seem fond of music and dancing, and assume the pride of a supe- 
rior, and lord it over the honest Indian. 

Our road lies through a rich valley, often four miles wide, and 
level as a floor. The mountains on both sides are dry and unpro- 
ductive, except in the ravines. The half-yearly displacement of 
earth is very great; during the rainy season the mountain torrents 
come down from the summit leaded with soil. The decrease in the 
size of the mountains from the time of their creation to the present 
day, and the filling up of this basin, naturally leads one to won- 
der, whether the present valley was not once a lake. The Juaja 
river, which takes its rise in Lake Chinchaycocha to the north of 
Tarma, flows sluggishly and serpent like through the whole length 
of the valley, and creeping through the Andes, suddenly rushes off 
at a rapid rate, as though sersible of its long journey, by the 
Ucayali and Amazon, to the Atlantic ocean. The bed of the river 
is half a mile wide, and in the wet season is probably eighteen feet 
deep. There is very little water in it now. The banks break down 
perpendicularly. The growth of small trees and flowers gives a 
fresh appearance to the valley, but the sun is very warm as we 
pace along the dusty road. ‘The apple trees are about the size of 
raspberry bushes. 

There are few varieties of birds in the valley; some pigeons and 
doves keep the table pretty well supplied. Little Ignacio takes 
great interest in the sport, and his sharp eyes are constantly on 
the look-out for a shot. By the river snipe are found; among the 
flowers, the humming bird is seen and heard. 

The road crosses a number of dry beds, streams of considerable 
size in the rainy season. There is only water enough, at present, 
for the washwomen, whose soap-suds spoil the water for our beasts. 
We pass through the village of San Lorenzo, and the small town 
of Concepcion. A death-like silence pervades these places ; the 
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people are in the fields, except some creoles, seated among the 
flowers in their neat little court yards. The streets are narrow, 

and the houses small. All the towns of the Puna are built pretty 
much after the same fashion, and of the same material ; the only 
difference in their outward uppearance being earvens by the cul- 
tivation of foliage and flowers, where the soil and climate permit. 
When this is not the case, the town presents a stupid, uninterest- 
ing aspect. Children, dogs, and pigs, earthen pots, and beds of 
straw, surround a smoking fire on the ground floor of a one-room- 
ed house. The smoke escapes through the door-way; the only 
opening for light or a change of air. During storms, or at night, 
the door is closed. One peep inside satisfies the North American 
he can find no rest ¢here. ut here, in the valley, the cooking is 
done under the trees, and the inmates of the house wander out in 
the shade. We have often noticed expressions of friendship be- 

tween children and dogs; the latter shows his pleasure by wagging 
its tail, while the smiling child pulls his ears. The pig is the most 
restless creature at this hei ght. While by himself, he is seen tos- 
sing up the bottom of the valley ; when he sees the child and dog 
together, he gives a corkscrew motion to his tuil, jumps and swings 
his body about with an inviting grunt to play. Before long he is 
laying on his side, with the child on top of him, while the dog is 
pawing and snapping at that laughable twist of the tail. The af- 
fection the different species of animals have, in these associations, 
is remarkable. The dog in any other place will sometimes kill 
and eat the sheep; here, he protects it by night and by day. The 
pig forms an attachment to the jackass, who leaves it, at this 
season of the year, for the female of its own kind. The ram be- 
comes intimate with a horse or a bull, and it is with difficulty they 
can be separated. The lamb follows the Indian girl in direct dis- 
obedience of its mother’s call. Domestic cats are few. They can- 
not live on high elevations. 

There is no part of Peru which is more densely populated than 
the valley of Juaja. ‘There, close under the mountains, on the 
east side stands the town of Ocopa, with its convents and schools. 
From that place, missionaries have branched off in different di- 
rections to the forests in the east, at great risk of life and loss of 
all its comforts, to teach the savage red man how to change his 
manners, customs, and belief. Some have succeeded, others have 
failed, and were murdered or driven back by the battle-axe; their 
settlements destroyed by fire, and years of labor lost; yet some 
never tire! 

Ignacio carries our tent pole across the pummel of his saddle. 
His thirsty mule ran between two others, loaded with baggage. 
The boy was swept off and dropped over the creature’s heels in the 
middle of the stream. He regained his saddle in a short time. 
His father laughed at him, and took the pole himself. 

In the centre of the valley are the remains of an ancient city ; 
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the ruins of stone walls were 12 feet high, and from 1 to 1} foot 
thick. Those of the present day are generally adobe, from 8 to 4 
feet thick. Some of the buildings have been round; others ob- 
long, but generally square, 12 by 18 feet. The round ones are 
largest and best situated. The streets very irregular and narrow; 
no appearance of plaza, or church. The ruins extend half a mile 
north and south, and 200 yards east and west, on a knoll, which 
may have been an island before the Inca road was built, now 
hedged in on both sides with cactus. As the land about this an- 
cient city is now cultivated as a corn-field, no remains of curious 
things could be found. The mason work is very rough, but re- 
mains of mortar are there. How the houses were roofed is doubt- 
ful, but by the slanting down on the inner sides of the stones of 
those houses which were round, the mason work may have been 
earried up till it met at a point, which would give the house a 
sugar-loat shape. sesides door-ways, there were window open- 
ing?. ° ° 

“Marks of small-pox are seen among the people; but there are 
no chills and fevers here. Some of the women have dreadful 
swellings in their necks, called by them ‘‘cvfa,”’ or goitre, caused 
by drinking bad water, or snow-water deprived of salts. But why 
this disease is generally confined to the women I cannot say, un- 
less the men never drink water. It was very certain, from the 
noise after church, that they find something stronger. I do not 
think the people are generally dissipated, except on Sunday after- 
noons, when both sexes seem disposed to frolic. During the week 
they ure otherwise employed. 

Leaving the Juaja vailey, we passed through a rough, hilly 
country. In barley stubbles ewes are giving lambs. 

A woman pl: — beans after the plc ugh, has her baby slung 
over her shoulders ; by the noise it made, T doubt its partiality to 
beans. ‘The plough is drawn by oxen, yoked by the horns. It is 
made of two pieces of wood — the handle and coulter are of one 
piece, into which is jointed the beam; the coulter is shod with a 
square plate, without a shear,so that the farrow is made by throw- 
ing the soil on both sides, like the North Carolina bull-tongue. On 

a hill some Indians are planting, while others are carrying up wa- 
ter in large jars from a stream for the purpose of irrigating * the 
vegetables peeping out of the ground. 

Some of the Indians on the road look very sad after their San- 
day frolic. A man on horseback, with his wife astride behind 
him, and her baby slung to her back, looked quite as uncomfortable 
as his miserable little horse. ‘I'he road is marked with stones at 
every Jeague of three miles: some of the measures musthave been 
made on a Monday morning after a frolic. The small towns of 
Guayocachi and Nahuinpacyo are inhabited solely by Indians, and 
have a ruinous appearance. The streets are pasture-grounds, and 
decayed old houses serve as roosting: places for buzzards. We had 
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thunder, rain, and hail; the hail-stones as large as peas, and soft, 
like snow-balls. Lightning flashed all around us in the valley, 
while the black clouds broughtup by the southeast winds were hiur- 
ried back by a heavy northwest s quall. Thermometer 15°. * * # 
The lama is pasturing and giving birth to its young close unde: 
the perpetual snow line. ‘The alpaca and huanacos — species of 
the llama—are in numbers also. Llamas o.cupy the usefal posi 
tion amo ng the aboriginal race of South Ameriea, that the camee! 
does to the wandering man in Arabia. ‘These animals earry loads 


of one hundred pounds, over roads too dangerous for the mule o1 
the ass, and climb mountains difficult for wan. They are prin- 
cipally used for conveying silver from the mines. The Indians are 
very fond of them; though they drive them with awhip, it is seldom 
used ; when one lags behind or lies down %n the road, the Indian 
talks to it, ne pe rsuades it to forget its fatigues and get up again 

They hang little bells about their graceful neeks, and decorate the 
tips cf their ears with bits of colored ribbon. ‘Their disposition, 


like those of their masters, are gentle and inoffe nsive, except whe 1b 
too much hurried; then they cast saliva at the Indians, or at each 
other; this is their only « fence; it is thought to be poisonous. 
They require very little tood, which they pick up on the mountains, 
an are much more temperate than their drivers; they require very 
littie water. ‘I neler loads are taken off at mid-day, sz that they 
may feed. Iam told that they never eat at nignt. They seek 
the cold re; gions of. the Andes; nature has provi ded then with a 
varm fleece of wool, and they need no shelter. Though they are 
feeble animals, their usual daily travel is about 15 miles; but after 
three or four days journey, they must have rest or they perish on 
the road. ‘The motion of the head and neck as th ey cross the 


ait 7 
mountain er 1g3 may be likened to that of the swan, as it float 


ry’ } } l c ° 
over smooth water. Lhe wo_] makes cood coarse clotn, Of various 


colors, seldom a:] of one color. ‘Lhe huanaco is known by its be- 
ing rather larger than the llama; it is said to be difficult to train, 
even if taken young. It never gives up its ideas of liberty, and 
will regain its Semen’ whenever an opportunit y admits. 


1’) } 1] > mm T } . i 
rhe alpaca is the smallest, with the fiuest long wool; its body 


; ; HESS, ae me } 
resembles the sheep, with the head and neck of the lama. Jose 


tells me they are good to eat, but lise the others the meat is not 
very palatable. ‘Lhe alpaca wool is well known in the markets ; 


the Indians make clothing of it, and trade it off on the coast. In 
this department, and further south, great numbers of these new 
wi “¥ amels are raised. It has been remarked that they seek the 
sou.h side of the mountains ; probably there is less evaporation 

north side, and the pasture is more fresh and inviting. 


a 


than ont be 
Barley is ge aie raised on the north side of the mountain. 

The town of Huancavelica has a population of about 8,000, and 
is situated in a deep ravine, amidst a cluster of lofty peaks. It is 


the capital of the department, and was named by the Incas. The 
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ravine runs east and west, with an average width of one mile. A 
small stream flows through it to the east. Thermal springs, of 
82° Fahrenheit, found in the vicinity. The town 1s divided into 
two parishes; counts six churches, a hospital, and college for young 
inen, in which physics, chemistry, and mineralogy are taught. The 
plaza is adorned with a fountain of stone. A cathedral stands b 

the side of the mountain of Cinnebar, which contains the celebrat- 
ed quicksilver mines of Santa Barbara. Climbing up this mount- 
ain, we came to a door-way 15 feet high and 12 wide, carved in 
the sand-stone. The entrance on the southwest side of the peak 
was like a railroad tunnel. The eternal glaciers are at this Ee. 
way. Icicles hung overhead, and sheets of ice spread under our 
feet. Sooty-faced, rough-looking Indians trundled wheelbarrows 
loaded with quicksilver ore. As the administrador, a tall, small- 
pox-marked mestizo, said to me—We are all ready, sir, to escort 
you through the mines of Huancavelica—I felt as though he was 
going to say, to be buried alive. We entered this dark hole, about 
6UU feet below the top of the mountain. As we left daylight, I 
thought of home; then I heard a dreadful crash, which the mestizo 


a 
> 


informed me was the upper part of the mine falling in. A hollow 
sound was followed by a splash in the deep waters somewhere be- 
low ; then came sudden'y a strong smell of sulphuret of arsenic. 
A little further on I saw a pair of eyes through the darkness. [ 


called to Richards to hold his torchlight ; we were travelling east- 
northeast by my compass; the eyes belonged to a little Indian boy 
standing on the side of the mine, with a load of ore on his back, 
while we passed ; he had come through a narrow passage called 
‘¢Take off your horns,” on his hands and knees, and had raised a 
chocking dust. After refreshing ourselves at a spring of water of 
50° temperature, we passed into a plaza, where the market women 
sell to those men who seldom leave the mines. On one side of this 
plaza, by holding the torches over our heads, we see a beautiful 
bridge, and beyond it a stairway leading into utter darkness ; on 
the other side a lake—the opposite shore not in sight, though the 
sound of a hammer floats over its Smooth water. As we move 
along among red brick-colored columns, which support the im- 
mense weight overhead, we see a dim torch by the side of the 
workman, seated with his hammer and chisel, cutting away and 
honey combing the Andes. The administrador tells me we are 
half way through; if I wish to climb up stairs, we can get near the 
peak. Turn which way we will, we find a road to travel. I told 
him to be pleased to keep as near a level as possible. He halted, 
and after some words to the Indian guide, he said he had taken 
the wrong road, and must go back some distance. After bumping 
our heads, and walking doubled up in a most tiresome position, 
with great want of fresh air, we finally stood up in the San Rosa- 
rio church, which is rotundo-shaped, with a height of 100 feet to 
the ceiling. Over the altar was carved, in solid cimnebar, the 
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Virgin Mary, with the Infant in her arms. As the Indians pass, 
with hat in hand, they turn, and, kneeling under their heavy loads 
of ore, say a short prayer, cross themselves, and pass on by the 
light always burning at the altar. The laboring Indian, who sel- 
dom leaves these dark regions, attends when the church bell calls, 
and offers up prayer for protection from the danger of the mine. 
On a Sunday evening, in this rotundo, he meets his countrymen, 
who work on the opposite side of the iake; they tell of seeing day- 
light at the point of the chisel overhead, instead of driving it 
farther weds the bowels of the earth. 

After a walk of two hours we came into the fresh air on the north 
side of the mountain. The Cinnebar is so narrowly separated by lay- 
ers of sandstone, that the peak may almost be called a solid mass of 
quicksilver ore. At present there are 120 Indian men, women, and 
boys employed in extracting the metal. Those who cut out the ore 
work very much as they please — that is, they cut without compass 3 
this makes it dangerous to those inside, the proper supports being cut 
away by the ignorant Indian. The ore is carried out at both sides of 
the peak, in bags of raw hide, slung over the backs of the boys, end 
then wheeled to the furnaces near by, where men break it up into bits, 
and women make small cakes of the dust. These cakes are Jaid in the 
bottom of a large iron grate, sufficiently open to allow heat to pass, 
and over them the ore is filled in to the depth of three feet. A fire 
is made underneath of coarse mountain grass; a strong draught carries 
the vapor from the heated cinneLar, through a retort of earthen pipes, 
slipped one into the other, to a distance of five or six feet, where it 
condenses, and the quicksilver lodges in the floor. After the ore be- 
comes well heated, which generally takes eight or ten hours, the doors 
of the furnace are closed, and, for three or four hours, the destillation 
continues. After this the quicksilver is swept into pots, washed in 
water, and dried, when it is ready for the market, and is sold here at 
one dollar per pound. It is sent off in all directions to the silver mines 
of Peru. 

By the rude method of mining and smelting, the loss of mercury is 
great. The joints of the earthen pipes are luted with clay, through 
which the vapor escapes before it has time to condense. It is difficult 
to regulate the heat by the dry mountain grass, which blazes up and 
passes away in a moment, so that the doors must be kept open, end a 
man constantly feeding the fire. 

The mine is owned by the government, and leased toa company, 
who keep secret its annual yield. The laborers’ wages are never more 
than fifty cents a day. They are supplied by the company with all 
they require from the shop—a sort ef purser’s store-room altogether 
a profitable business for the company. It often happens that when 
the day of reckoning comes, the laborer is in debt on the books of his 
employer; he is then obliged to return to the mine and work. 

Cinnebar is said to be found the distance of ten leagues, in all di- 
rections, from Santa Barbara, and that the Incas knew of and made 
use of it. Remains of small ovens, in the shape of retorts, have been 
discovered. The Indians used it to paint their faces. 

The only account found of the annual yield of this celebrated mine 
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was from 1570 to 1790; during this 220 years, Santa Barbara pro- 
duced 1,040,469 quintals (100 pounds) of quicksilver, or an average 
of 47,294 pounds per annum. The price during this period varied 
from lifty te one hundred dollars per quintal, according to the tariff of 
prices fixed by the Spinish crown. 

Huancavelica is on the inland route between Lima and Cuzco, dis- 
tant from the former 73 leagues. This, although not the shortest dis- 
tance to thmcoast, is yet the best road at the present day, leading to 
the best Seaport. Of this immense mass of cinnebar, not a pound 
is expor ed. England finds a market for other quicksilver in the silver 
mines of Peru; carried in iron jars around Cape Horn at great ex- 
pense, it is transported on the backs of mules, almost by the very 
mouth ef Santa Barbara. The roads are very narrow and rough ; it 
would be impossible to draw a piece of artillery over them in their 
present condition; a piano was brought from Lima to Huancavelica, 
and remains cracked te this time, though the house containing it is the 
centre of gayety and altraction; the owner expects the music of ‘The 
last rose of summer” by the next train of mules. Cargoes arrive from 
Lima in ten days; mail-boxes, on a mule, travel the distance in six 
days. To Ica, 50 leagues; cargoes take eight days. 

There are no foreigners in Huancavelica. Creole families are few, 
and the Indian population very poor. Its vegetable productions are 
raised in this cold ravine; the inhabitants, generally, keep in doors ; 
almost all the Spanish creoles have been to Lima on visits, or educated 
there, and possess a gay, agreeable manner, and make the cold dreary 
evenings pass off pleasantly. They have no fires in their houses; asa 
substituie, they play romping games, and under the exercise keep 
comfortable until bed time. This was decidedly a merry way of 
bringing families together, and pleasing to see old folk’s romping, like 
children, with the young people. On one such oceasion, a corpulent 
gentleman had his thumb put out of joint; a pretty girl held the end of 
i., while others pulled it in plaee aguin—by his coat-tails. One of the 
games is somewhat like “hunt the slipper.’? All the players stand 
up in the middle of the room, and carry on to the music of a guitar, 
violin, or flute. The houses are tolerably well furnished and carpet- 
ed. The Indians act the part of servants. They are taken when 
young, grow up with the children, and frequently remain all their 
lives in the family; others run away when they become of age, or 
whenever they are dissatisfied. The Indian girls are often very much 
attached to their employers, and make eooks and house servants ; re- 
markably neat in their dress, which is not unlike the bloomer style. 
People wear thick cloth here, even in the house; it is unusual to see 
jadies without shawls, or gentlemen without cloaks or overcoats. The 
only fuel known is mountain grass, and dried droppings of llama, like 
what our hunters call ‘‘ Buffalo chips.” 


The desire which we have felt for some two years past to see Lieut. 
Gibbon’s report on the valley of the Amazon is at length gratified, and 
though the Author’s description of that vast region is not calculated to 
excite emotions of grandeur equal to the subject, yet we feel compen- 
sated by his graphie and lively description of all objects which attract 
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his attention. In his narrative, Lieut. Gibbon has omitted the tedious 
and uninteresting details which constitute so large a portion of the re- 
ports of other officers of our government who have been employed in 
similar service. He is evidently a man who performs his duty with 
eheerfulness, taking little account of his labor, while he revels in the 
enjoyment of every thing calculated to afford rational pleasure. He 
seems to be in search of objects to excite his wit, and hapgily he finds 
them whithersoever he goes. He is just such a compfhion as we 
should delight to travel with whether by land or sea. 


ARTICLE Y. 


From Greenough’s American Polytechnic Journal. 


The Use of Oils in the Arts, and their Sources 
of Supply. 


The use of oils is of very great antiquity. They are frequently 
mentioned in the saered writings, and are early shown to be an essen- 
tial in domestic economy ; the oil-bearing fruits and seeds were early 
cultivated, and, especially with the Egyptians, the mineral ores were 
well known. The Greeks and Romans were celebrated for the pro- 
duction and use of oils, particularly the flax and the rape; in the lat-: 
ter, nearly every valuable property contained in the olive was found. 
These oils were employed by them for food, for anointing or lubrieating, 
and for burning in lamps, The Romans, as well as the Greeks, were 
extensive manufacturers of lamps, especially those in terra-cotta, which 
they exported to all parts of the then eivilized world. They also em- 
ployed oil as a means of obtaining artificial heat, and they likewise 
used it for heating baths, for domestic and other purposes, on the 
same principle that we now employ coal gas. It is evident that they 
had great difficulty in keeping their olive oil from beeoming raneid ; 
and thus repe eventually became more valuable, as its oil could be kept 
perfectly sweet in the seed and could be drawn at pleasure, indepen- 
dent of the meal of the seed, which also had its value. 

It is probable that the Romans introduced the rape-seed, with their 
lamps, into Britain and other countries. But, however that may be, 
the rape and flax have flourished in most parts of Europe for many 
centuries, during which they have supplied artificial light, and served 
other necessary purposes. About the middle of the past century a 
great impetus was given to the demand for rape oil, on the introdue- 
tion of woollen and other manufactures into Britain, Then the steam- 
engine, as a new motive power, vastly increased its consumption; and, 
at the close of the century, the cultivation of rape and flax had become 
so extensive that the landholders and others took alarm, under the er- 
roneous impression that oi] growing would so impoverish the soil as to 
cause wheat and otlier grain to be thrown out of cultivation, and thus 
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produce f.mine. This idea became so general, and the popular feel- 

ing ran so high against the introduction of machinery, ,that every 

means was edeped to prevent the growth of oil. These discourage- 

nents and oiher obstacles placed in the way soon puta stop to its 

‘ess. and at the commencement of the present century it had near- 

sed to be grown. The high price of oils at this period gave a 

npetus to the whale fishery, and the introduction of coal-gas 

erially relieved the pressure on the market. The railway system, 

ind the «i velo} ment of marine steam-power, have produced such an 

immense demand, that all the various oils and ol-seeds we have been 

able to i Lin pr rt from all parts of the world, have not been equal to the 

demand. The supp!y of olive oils is very precarious, and, from the 

want of science and ordinary eare in their manufacture, they have 

been imported for some years past ina most rancid, decomposed state, 
injurions to the health of those who use them. 

From the high price of oils, it has become a common practice to 
adulterate them with the chea ip mineral or other volatile oils, and by 
divesting them of their olor and smell, it is difficult to detect the 
adt ilteration, ‘They are all very inflaidimable. and such is their volat- 

ility that their gases sometimes r’se at the toyed temperature, but, 
if exposed to greater warmth, they are rapidly disengaged; these gases 
heing so much lighter than the atmosphere, are extremely dangerous, 
both on ship-board and in a manufactory ; for they accumulate in any 
part not well ventilated, until they become explosive. The tendency 
to spontaneous combustion in linseed oil is greatly heightened by this 
mixture. [ have known sewdust mixed with it take fire in six hours; 
oakum or cotton was'e in eight hours; and two narrow escapes 
from fire on ship-boord from this same cause. It is not improbable 
that this circumstance may have ] ad something to do with those lam- 
enable > fire s which have taken place in factories where oils are largely 
used, during the past two years. These are the sources from which 
our michinery is m: int ained in motion, our lamps made to burn, paints, 
varnishes, and mai tures supplied, and our cattle fed and fattened. 


The reas oma of oil, says a well known English writer, has 
greatly increased in neighboring nations, but they have increased their 
cultivation in the same ratio. This increased growth of oil has pro- 
duced much larger supplies of oil eake, which has been turned to a 
most profitable acec ms by the Dutch, who have taken to breeding, 
feeding, and improv ing their cattle for the British market. France 
and Belgium, in like manner, have greatly increased their stock, and 
it is from this large supply of valuable food that they are now suc- 
cessfully compe ing with Holland in butters, also for the English mar- 
kef. [i is from this cultivation of oil that these countries were enabled 
to export into the United Kingdom during the past year, 94,548 oxen, 
bulls and cows, 302,882 shee ep an | calves, upw ards of 10,000 horses, 
300.000 hundred weights of butter, and 13,000 tons of oil, besides 
cheese and various other agricultural products. The importations for 
the first four months of the present year stand thus; oxen, bulls, and 
cows, 13,700; sheep and calves, 26,000; butter, 137,287 ewt.; oil, 5,- 
00” tons. Holland has always been proverbial for the cultivation of 
oil-sceds, and it is mainly from this cause that the Dutch farmers are 


a 


gow the most prosperous ugriculturists to be found in Europe. 
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The rape is a hardy plant, and will grow in almost any elimate, but 
requires attention and care. In India, Russia, and some other coun- 
tries, it is grown ina half-cullivated or wild state, is sown in the 
spring and reaped in the autumn. The seeds from these plants are 
small, and are of a hot character, but eapable of being brought to 
great perfection. I planted one of the East Indian seeds, and it ar- 
rived at maturity when about twenty inches cnt of the ground, with 
five small branches of pods. By eare and management | have brought 
the produce of this seed, in this, the fourth year, to a plant, five feet 
six inches high, with fifty large branches of pods. The plant, as 
grown in Holland and England, is sown early in the cutumn 3 when it 
puts out large leaves, from twenty to thirty imehes long, and when it 
urrives at maturity these eontribuie their gaseous and sappy matier to 
the formation of a short stalk, which ultimately results in a bulbulous 
head; in this state it lives throwgh the winter. In the spring it ex- 
pands upwards, throwing out branches at intervals of from six to seven 
feet in height. It is harvested early in July. The seed is sc metimes 
sown on one plot of land, and the young shoots transplanted in the 
spring. At other times itis sown in the field, where it is intenced to 
form the crop. It averages five quarters to the acre, end by mancge- 
ment may be made to produee much more. ‘This crop is subject to 
the attack of the turnip-fly and slugs. When young and when im 
flower, a small beetle lays its minute larvae in the petals, ul imately 
furnishing the pod with a maggot, which, foreing open the pod whew 
nearly ripe, causes the seed to fall out. But, with all these draw- 
backs, it is everywhere acknowledged to de the most profitable crop 
grown, and the most abundant crops of wheat succeed it in rotation. 
In Holland its rotation is every fifth yedr. The straw is valuab'e vs 
litter and manure. In some parts of Germany the straw is burnt, and 
the ashes eagerly sought after for fancy soap manufacture. From the 
beautiful white silvery appearance of this straw, and its fibrous ¢hir- 
ucter, it is possible it might be more profitably employed. 


The flax plant needs but little explanation ; it is everywhere eulti- 
vated for the fibre of its straw, without referenee to the value of its 
seed. In England, Ireland, and other parts, it is frequently drawn 
before it comes to seed, and it is only in Holland where the seed is 
allowed to develop itself; but, even there, not fully, as there is a pre- 
vailing opinion that to develop the seed wou!d mjure the fibre of the 
straw. This ideal believe to be perfectly erroneous. The Du'ch 
also import Riga seed for sowing, on the score of economy, their own 
produce being much more valuable. Russia is not a natural elimate 
for the flax, and there is not a shadow of science displayed in its cul- 
tivation ; therefore, we cannot possibly form any conception what the 
flax plant might be brought to, or what its products really should be. 
The fibre of the straw, as well as the oil in the seed, are substanees 
formed from the gases of the atmosphere, and it will be found, the 
larger the development and vigor of the plant to absorb those gases, 
the greater will be the perfection of the products. Egypt would ap- 
pear to be the natural soil of the flax, for we read that Pharaoh ar- 
rayed Joseph in fine linen; Solomon also purchased linen yarn in 
Egypt, (2 Chronicles, 1 and 16,) and Herodotus mentions that Egypt 
was the great emporium for the flax trade. It appears to me that the 
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Egyptian seed of the present day, although in nearly a wild state, is 
capxble of being brought more readily into a high state of cultivation 
than the seeds of any other country except those of China, 


The importance of a suitable oil or substance for the lubricxtion of 
mechanism, is one of great magnitude, All pieces of mechanism, the 
works of man, are nothing less than inanimate bodies, imi.ations of 
the works of the great Creator, as disp'ayed in the anima‘e creation ; 
and it is daily proved by practical experience, the nearer the imita‘ion 
of the one to the o'her, the nearer perfection is arrived at. Nature 
supplies all animate bodies with a lubricating oil, (synovia,) which 
forms the separating medium between the solid parts of the joints ; 
likewise, all the internal passages of the body are furnished with a 
like substance, to facili‘ate the motion of solids and fluids; and the ex- 
ternal parts, or outer covering of animals, are furnished with the same 
oily substance, in quantily and quality according io the density of the 
element in which they are intended to move, and the velocity they are 
designed to maintain. Marine animals are striking instances of this. 
Thus, every animate being possesses the fullest facility of motion, 
with the least muscular exertion; thus, all mechanism designed for mo- 
tion must be governed by the same laws, and its economy can only be 
maintained on the same principles of giving fecility to mo'ion, whieh 
can only be done by the purity and chemic | properties con ained in 
the oil or substance employed for lubrication. This theory is mosi 
beautifully developed in that class of mech nism connected with the 
cotton manufacture. The competi ion to which this manufacture has 
been subject, has brought an amount of science to bear upon its econ- 
omy, that is not to be met with in any o her class. Science has brought 
every portion of the mechanism of the cotton-mill under the strict laws 
of mo ion and force, and the most scrutinizing tests are employed for 
ascertaining the facility, or the retarding influence any new oil may 
offer, previous to its application. By this course of siudy, such in 
immense amount of motion is obtained from a given power, and witha 
wearing of the parts so immeasurably small, that it can only be equal- 
led by motion in the natural body, The power of force necessary to 
give to ihe spindle a revolution of three thousand per minute, is so in- 
finitely small that it can scarcely be calculated. With the vast num- 
ber of separate bodies in motion, some of them travelling at great ve- 
locities, the freedom from accidents, and the security to life und prop- 
erly in those establishments, is surprising. Cotton manutacturers con- 
sume the largest proportion of the pure sperm oil imported for whieh 
they pay a high price; a matter, however, of secondary impor ance, 
when the increase of power thereby produced is taken into consicer- 
ation. This is the only class of mechanism upon which artificial power 
has been properly developed, with the exception, perhaps, of private 
carriages, where the power of the horse has been greatly economized, 
by the use of patent axles, giving stability and facility of motion, and 
preventing the destructive influence of oscillation; thus, lighter car- 
riages and cattle are employed, and the speed has been increas: d, with 
greater security and at less cost. It is now considered economical to 

urchase the most expensive oils for the axles even of town carts. 
Railway and marine machinery suffer greatly from friction, and its in- 


separable companion, oscillation. The laws that govern motion in the 
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those which ought to govern motion on the 
rail, but these two great interests manage their mechinism on pre- 
cisely opposi e principles; hence the economy of the one, and the ex- 
The diderence appears to be, that ihe 


manufactory are precisely 


pensive character of the other. 
tactory is worked wiih a view to individual profit, the other for th 

of a company. The ear of one is ever keenly open to the discoveries 
of science, the other is ever closed. except i “hay pens to flow through 
certain favored channels. However, a new era appears to be dawn- 
machinery, as two or three of the leading English 


ing upon railway 
accep'ed the gd of some of ther engine- 


railway eompanies have 
drivers to work by con'ract. If this plan should be liberally c arried 
out by the companies, it will be the first step towards the deve ‘lopment 
of locomotive sieam power. The personal in‘erest and responsibili‘y 
will ultimately work as great chenges on the rail as the manufacturer 
has accomplished in his mill, an will lead to the seme principles be- 
ing carried out in both classes of mechanism. When that is aceomp- 
lished, it is impossible to say at what speed if may novi be perfectly 
safe to travel, and how much the cost m: y be reduced. ‘The same re- 
marks are app'icable to marine machinery, and if the substances em- 
ployed as lubricating materials by the large Steam Shipping Compa- 
nies, and even by the Admiralty, were tested, it would be found dif- 
ficult to meet wi.h substances offering grea‘er resistance, and, in other 
respecis, more chemically unfitted for the purposes to which they are 
applied. The purity of the oil supplied to the marine engine is of 
great importance. The large bearing surfaces exposed to friciion, 
and the nature of the metallic alloys of which they are composed, 
(cop per, zine, and tin,) render them susceptible of electrical influence, 
i nd that influence once exerted, is always Jisble to a repetition, pro- 
ducing heat, expansion, and all ‘die consequences resulting therefrom. 
1° this subject were bet cr unde srstood by the companies , of some per- 

sonal in erest brought to bear upon the dex ‘elopment of marine power, 
to much San economy in is working, and add much 


i 


it woul. lead 
to the speed of the ship. A better know!'edge of the science of lubri- 
cation might also lead (o the idea of lubricating the ships themselves, 
afier the manner of murine animals. If that could be accomplished, 
the velocity of ships might be much increased. It is quite ceriain, 
from the great necessi'y of economizing steam power, that companies 
and intividuals employing it must, sooner or later, employ bet'er lu- 
brica ing materials; their own interests will force it upon them. But 
the great question is, where are they to be had. 

The subjcet of ar ificial light is one of considerable importance; our 
oils are not so pure as those of the French and other nations, but they 
are much more expensive. The British rape would supply this defi- 
ciency, ®s, from the purity of its gases, it produces the most brilliant 
light, and is also capable, by an inexpensive and simple process, of be- 
ing converted into gas, and employed in the ordinary way. Such is 
the puity of this gas, that 450 cubic feet is equal to 1000 cubic feet 
of coal gas, and it may be made applicable to the house, the ship, or 
the railway train. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the value of the flax-seed may 
be increased by improved cultivation, the oil furming the most im- 
portant ingredient in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, &c.; but 
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from the impoverished and adulterated sees from which it is obtain- 
ed, our externa] painting possesses no body or durability: it is very 
inferior to that of France and Holland. It is a a well-known fact, 
that artists have for some years been obliged to abendon the use of 
this oi], from its impuri'y and impoverished characier, and adopt oth- 
ers of lighter body, of the durability of which we have but li Je know- 
ledge. The pain's employed by the ancients end others, down to th 
bi gin ning of the present ce ntury, were of a \ ery < lifferent character to 
those employ ed at the present time. The mealy part of these two 
seeds, in which the oil is contained, have ever been considered im- 
portant articles, (after the oil is abstracted,) from the peculiar proper- 
ties they possess. The flax is rich in gluien, and the rape in azote. 
[t is well known that the flesh and muscles of animals are greatly in- 
creased by food containing azote, and their fat is derived from those 
containing gluten. The flax meal, when mixed with water, forms a 
strong jelly, having so great an affinity for oil that it will absorb three 
or four times its weight without the appearance of oil being present, 
It is quite tasteless ; thus, the ancients mixed olive or rape oil with 
water, wine, or aromatic essences, anc employed it as food for medi- 
cinal purposes, and for anointing the body, &c., &c. The Jews em- 
ployed oil and wine 1 medicinally, and had variety of rules for mixing 
it; rape oil, mixed in this way, is eaten as food by the Russians a‘ the 
present day. Whatever effect this {ood might have upon man, it cer- 
tainly has an extraordinary effect upon animals, as it rapidly increases 
their size and weight. When applied for anointing the body it is 
largely absorbed by the skin, expanding the muscular fibres, and pro- 
ducing an agreeable elasticity and softness. For anoin.ing the feet it 
is quite a luxury. It is used in Europe, in some parts, for extrac ing 
the oil from woollens, instead of soap. Its affinity for uniting with 
animal matter is very striking, and, on the other hand, when mixed 
with the oil of its own seed, its affinity for uni ing with vegetable bod- 
ies is equally apparent. The meal of the rape possesses the sume af- 
finity for uniting with oil and water. but is destitute of the glu‘en. It 
is, like the oil, rich in azote. The Dutch farmers have discovered the 
value of these properties and are now giving their catile these two 
meals mixed with water; the more scientific frequently add the rape 
oil ; the effect of this food upon horses is very striking. It is also a 
fact long known, that men employ ed in factories where rape oil has 
been largely used, soon acquire muscular strength and vigor, and are 
freed from pulmonary and cutaneous disorders. I find also in the en- 
gine- room of steam-ships, that the men are more hevlihy when rape 
oil is used, then when olive or sperm oil is used. There is ano‘her 
most important fact in connection with this description of food -—the 
excrement or manure from cattle fed upon it possesses high fertilizing 
properties. I have the opinion of some very practical and skillful 
agriculturalists in Belgium and Holland, who stafe that they preier 
the manure of cattle liberally fed upon this food to guano; they cen- 
sider it more congenial to the nature of the soil, and more lasting in 
its effect. Those farmers who grow the rape, generatly stipulate, 
when selling the seed, for the return of the cake; by this means, ex- 
portation is partly prevented, 

It is well worthy the attention of our farmers to investigate the 
properties and relative values of the oleaginous plants, and still fur 
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ther extend their culture, which would, no doubt, prove highly bene- 
ficial, particularly as there are renewed efforts now making to intro- 
duce the more extended manufacture of linen into this country. 

Among the numerous palms that have produced oils, we may men- 
tion one that has, till lately, attracted but little attention, the Canoun 
of Honduras. This tree is found alone inthe region of Central Amer- 
ica; it is a true palm, being in appearance similar to the Cocoa-nut 
tree; the branches are precisely the same in structure, but spread 
more, an not so hig! i, and the trunk is considerably thicker. The 
order and regularity in which they grow are surprising. Rows of 
them, which presented the appearance of having been planted with 
the greatest care, closely resembled the nave and aisles of a cathedral, 
the arched branches meeting overhead and producing an exact imita- 
tion of the vaulted roofs; and, if the sun were declining, the horizontal 
rays shining at intervals through the sides of the avenue, created the 
splendid effulgence of the most richly painted windows. 

This tree bears a nut about the size of a large hen’s egg, which 
grows in huge clusters, each cluster resembling a bunch of grapes. 
The kernel tastes a little like that of the cocoa-nut, but it is far more 
olesginous, and the oil which is extracted from it is infinitely superior. 
No o‘her oil is burnt in Honduras but the cahoun and the cocoa-nut 
oil; but a pint of the former will last double the time that the same 
quantity of the latter will, This oil (the cahoun) congeals at a tem- 
perature of 75 degrees, 

The country of Honduras consists principally of two kinds of land ; 
the one is called a ‘*Pine Ridge,” and the other a *“Cahoun Ridge.”’ 
The former is a sterile, sandy soil for the most part, but contains here 
and there patches of great fertility. These “‘green spots” in the midst 
of this sandy wilderness are the resort of immense herds of deer and 
antelopes, the flesh of which bears not the least resemblance to the 
succulent, well-fed venison of this country, but is dry, white, st iringy, 
and an utter stranger to fat, The only way to make it eatable, is to 
disguise its real nature, and dress it as veal, for which meat, after a 
long absence from it, it is a tolerable substitute. The pine ridge is 
covered with innumerable red pines, which are very much more res- 
inous than the red pine of America, From these trees any quantity 
of pitch, of an excellent quality, might be extracted, This would also 
be a very valuable ariicle of commerce. 

The Cahoun Ridge differs materially from the Pine Ridge. The 
soil of the latter, as I have said, is pron and unproductive ; whereas, 
that of the former is rich and loamy, and possesses every agriculiural 
expabilily, There is no tree, plant, fruit, nor root, which is produced 
in the tropics, which cannot be grown in great abundance upon these 
ridges. The Cahoun trees here abound. For miles and miles you 
have nothing but forests of them; and yet, with all these forests of 
trees, bearing nuts from which a most valuable oil can be extracted, 
for which oil a ready market would be obtained in every town in Eu- 
rope and the Unite d States, no one has yet been found—whether from 
a want of energy and enterprise, or from pre-occupation in other pur- 
suits | am not able to say—to turn them to a profitable account. No 
one single bottle of oil has ever been exported to Europe, or else 
where, as an article of commerce. Over these vast fields of wealth 
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a few old negro women oceisionally wander, picking up the nuts which 
nwe fallen acciden ally to the ground, from which, in their rule and 
clumsy way, they manufacture as much oil, and no more, as will satis- 
fy their personal wants, an! purchase for them a few luxuries in the 
shape of pickled pork an! gin, pipes, and tobacco. 

These Cahoun trees yield one crop every year; this crop consists of 
generally three and sometimes four, bunches of nuts, as close toge‘her 
as grapes ; the nuts are of the size of a small turkey’s egg, ani on an 
average there are eight hundred nuts in one bunch. 

The people here extract oil from them in the following manner :— 
When the nuts are what they term full, they break, between two 
stones, the shell, avhich is very hard, then pound the kernel in a 
woolen mortar; the seliment is then put in a boiler with water, an| 
boiled down uniil all the oil or fat floats; they skim the oil olf, fry it 
in an iron pot, so as to disengage all the aqueous particles, and then 
bottle it ; by this simple process, the average yield is one quart bottle 
of oil out of one hundred nuts. 

With improved machinery, more oil ein be extracted. and if any 
one with some capital, having a ready market for his produce, would 
undertake such a manufactory, there is no doubt that the staple arti- 
cle, s1y nuts, will not be found wanting; there would always be an 
abundant supply on hand, because the women and children who live 
ulong the banks of the rivers, having nothing else to do during the dry 
season, and being certain of a trifling remuneration, would vie wi h 
one another to bring to such an establishment the produce of their 
labor. which only consists in picking up and gathering the nuts, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 


Iron Mountain Railroad. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE St. Lovrs AND IRon Mountar 
Rarroap CoMPANy : 


The Board of Directors, in conformity with provisions of the 
charter of said company, respectfully submit the following report 
of the operations and conditions thereof : 

At the date of our last report, November, 1853, the construc- 
tion of the road bed from St. Louis to the Meramac river, had been 
let to Messrs. Holmes & Co., and shortly after, a section of some 
six miles below Mrs. Waters’, extending west about two miles be- 
yond Dunklin’s, (at which point the road leaves the Mississippi 
river, ) was iet to the same parties. They commenced work and 
prosecuted it with vigor during the winter and spring. A contract 
was also closed with Messrs Conran and Bennett for the bridge 
masonry at Meramac river, and with Messrs. Brown & Co., for 
the pile work necessary for foundations, but not in time for any 
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thing of consequence to be done before the spring and summe: 


flood. ‘These contracts were based upon cash paymet! 
coinpany as the work progressed, Afterwards, on the 28ti 
of F bruary, 185+, the proposition of Messrs. Wm. M 
N. Watts, and W. M. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, was acce; 
‘act entered into with them for the graduation, mason 
, bridges, ties and track laying of the entire line from St. Louis 
he Pilot Knob, (excepting the work already let,) payment to 
e in the bonis of the city and county of St. Louis, and of 
the State of Misseuri at par, five per cent. being added to the 
schedules of monthly estimates, and an additiondl tive per cent. on 
the total estimates of the work to be paid them in stock at a bo- 
nus, shou!d the whole work be completed in contract time, viz: from 
St. | ( forty-seven miles) by first July, 1850 
and throug ioc Knob by first December, 1856, the company 
furnishing the rails, chairs and spikes six months in advance of 
those periods. ‘he prices per yard for earth excavation, rock 
work, masonry, ties, &c., were considered reasonable by the En- 
gineer, and are in fact less than have since been = by other 
roads in = State, now under construction. Messrs. Watts & Co. 
had also the privilege of making gan arrangement nb Hol Imes & 
Co., by which said Watts & Co. might also take the work let to 
llolmes, on the same conditions as the rest of the line, which they 
have done, thus becoming responsible for the whole work, except 
the Meramac bridge and a small section of graduation a ljacent, 
and the graduat.ou throngh the lands of f Messrs. K: ayser and oth- 
ers, b etween the Arsenal and Carondelet, which was reserved to 
them in settlement of land Camages. 

Messrs Watts and Roberts have sub-let the work on all the sec- 
tions throughout the line, except between the Iron Mountain and 
Knob, about six miles, and they expect to sub-let this portion to 
a party DOW examining the grounds, in a few days 

"Their contractors are mos tly men of experience in railroad work, 
AM to Mr. Roberts (in charge as Chief Eng:ncer of the Alleg- 
henv Valle -y railroad, Pa.,) as such, and from the manner in 
which they are generally taking bold and making preparations, 
the directors have reason to believe will not be dete: red by any 
ordinary obstacles from urging their work to co mpletion. The 
grubbing and clearing is done on the large portions of the line, 
und the excavations ‘both in earth and rock cuts is commenced at 
nearly all of the most difficult point:. Owing, however, to the 
heat of the summer, the death of some of the sub-contractors, and 

sickness amongst the operatives, together with the difficulty of ne- 
sociating the securities at fair prices, comparatively little has yet 
been done. In view, oe of the high prices that have ruled 
for labor, and the low f igures realized for. securities, the directors 
have not deemed it advisable, to urge the contractors to greater 


efforts, 
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They are now fully prepared to go on as rapidly as may be 
desired, and as the price of labor is coming down, no further de- 
lay is anticipated, shouid the prices of our bonds justify pushing 
the work. 

Upon this depends its ultimate success; and it is evidently bet- 
ter policy (however anxious we may be to complete the road at 
an early day) to work slowly and wait patiently, whilst the secur- 
ities are greatly depressed, rather than to force the contractors to 
sacrifice them at ruinous rates, thus breaking them down and wast- 
ing our own resources. Our means being, in the best possible 
view of the case, considerably short of the amount requisite to put 
the road in operation, no argument is needed to show that the 
company cannot afford, in the very beginning of the enterpi ize, 
reckiess!y to Waste them. 

‘The subscriptions to the stock of the company are as follows: 
County of St. Louis, payable in bonds, $500,000 OU 
City of St. Louis, do do DU ,000 OO 
City of Carondelet, do do 50,000 OV 
Am. I. Mountain Co., do do 25,000 OU 
Am. J. Mountain Co., payable in cash, 50,000 00 
Madison [ron and Mining Cov., do 50,000 00 
County of Washington, do 75,000 00 
Contractors, a $0,000 OD 


Individual stockholders, do 212.300 00 


Making a total of subscription of............ $1,492,300 V0 
‘vo which add State credit........csccccsccsccseesseeee 700,000 00 





& 


Bod tee WR Cisne censsitscopgbebintisben dtdiansdiic . + $9,242,300 00 
uppears, 43 the amount of means at the disposal of the Directors, 
counting the bonded securities at par value. The revised estimate 
of Engineers, as per report herewith submitted, makes the cost 
of thé road, finished complete to the Pilot Knob, including rolling 
stock, depots, land damages, interest, engineering, office expen- 
ses and contingencies, $4,100,000, leaving a deficit of nearly two 
raillions of doilars to be otherwise provided. A part of this 
amount can, however, be dispensed with for a time, by making 
temporary depot buildings, and reducing the allowance for rolling 
sock to a bare sufliciency to start with, leaving the residue to be 
added as the business of the road requires it. ‘To raise this 
amount on the construction bonds of tle company, as originally 
contemplated, would, in the present condition of the market for 
railroad securities, be utterly impracticable. 

But we rely upon the aid of the Legislature to place our road 
on an equal footing with the other great trunk roads of the State. 
The $750,000 State credit we have was granted for a branch road 
from the Pacific Road to the Iron Mountain, about sixty miles in 
length, and transferred to the direct road on the failure of that 
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company to commence construction within the prescribed time. 
Our road direct, is eighty-six miles long from Hazel street to 
the Pilot Knob, and counting its entire length, to the State line 
of Arkansas, about 210, or nearly the same as the North Missouri, 
and but eighty miles shorter than the Pacific to Kansas. Look- 
ing to its vast importance to the State, not only as a local road, 
opening up a communication between St. Louis, the terminus of 
the other great trunk roads, and the iron and lead regions of 
Washington, St. Francois and Madison counties, but also as a 
jink in the great Mississippi Valley Railroad, giving connections 
with Cairo, New Madrid, Memphis, Helena, Little Rock, and by 
the improvements already in progress east of the Mississippi, with 
Nashville, New Orleans, Mobile and Charleston, we may certainly 
expect for this equal favor with any other road, at the hands of 
the Legislature. 

To put us on a like footing with the North Missouri, we should 
have 1,250.0J0 additional State credit, with the help of which St. 
Louis herself may and should be relied on to furnish the balance 
of the means necessary. 

It is not considered necessary to enlarge upon the vital neces- 
sity to St. Louis of the Iron Mountain Railroad. But one opin- 
jon prevails amongst our citizens on that subject. It must be 
built. And that it will be a paying road when completed, if due 
regard is had to economy in its construction and management, 
there cannot be a doubt. It will commence with a mineral and 
lumber business almost or quite sufficient to sustain it, without 
having to wait for the settling and improvement of the country, 
consequent upon the building ‘of the road its self, and the thousand 
new sources of trade thus opened up, which it is impossible with 
any degree of certainty to estimate, or even form a conception of 
at present. 

Reference is had to Engineer’s Report submitted herewith, for 
estimates of business, and full details as to location, progress of 
construction and other matters connected with the road, which, as 
it is very comprehensive, it is hoped will prove satisfactory to the 
stockholders, and also when published, to the general public. 

Most of the land necessary for the rcad-bed has been acquired 
by the company, and the cases remaining where the private pro- 
prietors have not yet relinquished, are in progress of adjustment 
by legal condemnation. ‘Lhe cost of this item (land damages, ) 
has been much greater than was anticipated, but was unavoidable 
under the circumstances, and will not probably exceed in the ag- 
gregate the estimate made by the engineers for the entire line; of 
which, however, far the larger part has been incurred in the first 
six miles in leaving the city, and getting through Carondelet. The 
bill introduced in the present Congress to relieve the company from 
the onerous restrictions imposed on the grant of way through the 
Arsenal, Marine llospital and Jefferson Barracks tracts, passed 
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the Elouse of Representatives and also the Senate, with an imma- 
terial amendment; but not being again reached in the House, re- 
quires the further action of that body at the ensuing session before 
it becomes a law. No doubt exists that it will pass without further 
serious opposition. The company have also acquired lands for 
two depots in the city of Carondelet—one in the lower part of the 
city, in block 66, with a river front, sold to the company for 4 
nominal consideration, by Messrs. Carline & Erskine; and anoth- 
er, (block 21,) in the centre, purchased of Mr. Tilman. Nego- 
tiations are also on foot to purchase a suitable site for a station 
in the northern part. The company own a lot purchased of Messrs. 
Blair, in block 6, northward, (as the cheapest mode of getting 
right of way through the ground,) which may be made available 
for this purpose, or exchanged for a more suitable one, a few 
blocks further south. 

The city of St. Louis have given the Company the right of way 
up Main street, as far as Hazle street, for the consideration of 
ten thousand dollars, (to be expended in grading the street, which 
will be, in fact, making the road bed,) and have also sold to the 
Company a large block of ground, say four hundred feet square, 
to be selected, between Main street and the Wharf, for the pur- 

ose of a Depot, for the very reosonable price of $5,000. This 
block has not yet been selected, for the very reason that arrange- 
ments must be made for more land, to answer the purpose of the 
company, adjacent to that which may be obtained from the city. 
Four acres of land on the line of the road, immediately south of 
the Arsenal wall, have also been obtained from the Messrs. Papin, 
for the purpose of a machine (repair) shop, and which may also 
be used as a temporary stopping place for trains until the regular 
depot ground near the centre of the city can be made available, 
as this lot needs but little filling or grading. 

No arrangement has yet been made for the purchase of rails. 
The price has been so high, and still is, that it was not deemed 
advisable to purchase a year or more before it is wanted, even had 
the means been at hand, and in the condition of the fiscal affairs 
of the Company, it could not be done on favorable terms at any 
rate. There is time erough yet, and it is reasonable to hope that 
some months hence the supply and demand for this important 
article will be more evenly balanced, and a reduction in price will 
take place. A contract for three locomotives has been made with 
Messrs. Palm and Robertson, of our own city, to be ready as 
soon as they will be required, either on constructions or starting a 
passenger train to Carondelet or Jefferson Barracks. It was ne- 
cessary to provide for these in advance, as the shops usually have 
orders many months ahead, and considerable time is required in 
building engines after they are ordered. 

In regard to finishing at once a portion of the road, say as far 
as Carondelet, and placing an omnibus train upon it, both for the 
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aecommodation of the public and for the purpose of giving con- 
fidence to the stockholders, that something is actually doing, the 
Directors would say that, in their opinion, the benefit propcsed to 
be gained did not justify any greatly increased expense to accom- 
plish the object; and in making a settlement on the best terms 
possible with Messrs. Kayser and others for right of way, the con- 
struction of the road-bed over their property was let to them, and 
such time allowed them for its completion as would give them the 
benefit of the deposit from two summer floods. The death of one 
of Messrs. Watts’ contractors, on the section below Messrs. Kay- 
sers’, has also delayed operations on this part of the line. The 
work, however, is not heavy, and it can be fully prepared for the 
rails in a few months, if circumstances should seem to demand 
that this part of the work should be pressed forward to completion. 
The annual statement of the Treasurer is hereto annexed, and 
made part of this report, from which it will be seen that the total 
amount collected from stock subscriptions to date, in cash and 
bonds, is $445,170, viz : 
In bonds of the city and county of St. Louis $325,000 00 
Bonds city of Carondelet 25,000 00 
In cash from subscribers 95,170 00 
To which add prod. of bills payable 19,391 59 
For instalment of the State bonds 50,000 00—69,391 59 
And the total receipts in cash and bonds are $514,561 59 
Of which there has been paid out : 
For construction, in cash 28,951 61 
In bonds of the State 25,000 00 
In bonds of the city and county of St. Louis 46,000 00—71,000 00 





Together $99,951 61 
For engineering, cash 43,822 27 
For contingencies and office expenses, including sal- 

aries of President, Secretary, Treasurer and Coun- 


For land and damages, for right of way 

For real estate. 

For inteTtest 

For fen ng 

Making disbursements 186,115 40 
PNANOD ds -crdoscvcvcbececvisccstccssosbiccrcébiccssss MRO GEO 20 

On hand, city and county bonds.......... 279,000 00 

Carondelet bonds 25,000 00 

Beate Cem. 8a ii ied i tA 25,000 00 





$329,000 00 
Overdrawn on Treas. in cash, diff..............sesceeeee 553 31 


$829,000 00 
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From this exhib, it will: be seen that a comparatively small 
amount has been paid of the calls made by the Directors on stock 
subscriptions, in cash. The instalments called for on old stock 
amount, in the aggregate, to 55 per cent., exclusive of the 10 per 
cent. due 15th December, ‘ 20 per cent. having been called from 
recent subscribers, payable at the same time. The Directors have 
been very unwilling to resort to legal measures to coerce payment 
from those in default. But if they are to comply with the con- 
tracts entered into for the construction of the road—if the road so 
much desired by all is to be completed, and the advantages of a 
connection with the greatest mineral region in the world realized, 
they will have to require the punctual payment of instalments. as 
called, and insist upon all arrearages being paid into the Treasury 
without delay, and the Board have given notice to delinquent 
stockholders accordingly. 

All which, on the part of the Board of Directors, is respectful- 
ly submitted by 

L. M. KENNETT, President. 


Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


Public works, for whatever purpose constructed, are monuments 
which attest the genius and commemorate the objects which impel 
a people to unite in social action. Hence an account of the origin, 
progress and nature of public enterprises constitutes an instructive 
and interesting portion of a nation’s history. The mind, prone to 
associate all objects with the intelligence which brought them into 
existence, when contemplating these monuments of human labor, 
desires to know something of the individuais by whom they were 
conceived and accomplished. We are, therefore, pleased to find 
that the President of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad has 
embraced in the following report a history of its origin and of his 
own connection with that great work. 

Owing to causes familiar to the public Economist ,all public im- 
provements calculated to facilitate commerce, and change the ex- 
isting relations between producers and consumers, meet with un- 
compromising opposition from a pertion of the community for 
whose benefit they are designed. He that would change the in- 
dustrial pursuits and commercial relations of a people by means 
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of a great public work, is regarded by many in a light similar to 
that in which the loyal subject regards one who aims to revolution- 
ize the government of the country. And to ensure the accomp- 
lishment of his designs, the former should possess the elements of 
heroism in as high a degree as the Jatter. 

We admire the self-sacrificing spirit, indomitable perseverance, 
and tact exhibited by the President of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad in reference to the consummation of that enterprise, and 
rejoice to find that the completion of the work within a reason- 
able period is regarded as a certain event. We should have been 
better pleased, could a larger portion of the stock have been owned 
by citizens of our own State, but they having refused to subscribe, 
we are persuaded from such facts as have come to our knowledge, 
that the Directory were fully justified in disposing of the stock to 
non-residents. 





PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


To the Stockholders of the ? 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. Co. § 
GENTLEMEN : 


In compliance with the provisions of the charter, I proceed to 
lay before you, on behalf of the Directors, a statement of the 
present conditicn and affairs of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road Company. 

In connection with this statement will also be found such re- 
marks and explanations as are deemed necessary, not only to 
place our great enterprize, and its present favourable condition, 
fairly before the country, but to vindicate its original friends—its 
constant and disinterested advocates and supporters—from the 
ungenerous and unwarrantable assaults that have been made upon 
them, by the uninformed or designing, at every step of its pro- 

ress. 

It will be proper here to remark, that a true report of the con- 
dition of the company has been presented at every meeting of the 
Stockholders—a report dictated by the friends, and not by, nor 
for, the enemies of the road. 

_ Since, however, the metives of the Directors, and of the Presi- 
dent in particular, have been impugned and severely commented 
upon, for withholding, as is alleged, the proper information from 
the public, I may be pardoned for prefacing the account of the 
present condition of our road with a condensed statement of its 
early history. 

During the session of the Legislature of 1846—7, a discussion 
originated in the Senate (of which I was a member, ) upon a pro- 
position to repeal an act dividing the proceeds of the sales ot five 
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hundred thousand acres of land, which Congress had donated to 
the State of Missouri for general objects of internal improvements, 
to wit: Railroads, &c., among the counties, share and share alike, 
without reference to the general objects for which said lands were 
granted. This diseussion, which was an exciting one, and which 
occupied much of the time of the entire session aroused a spirit in 
favor of internal improvement, which has since prevailed through- 
out the State. 

During that session I had the honor of offering a resolution in- 
structing the Committee of Internal Improvements to enquire in- 
to, and report upon, the expediency and practicability of a Rail- 
road from Hannibal to St. Joseph. The committee reported a 
bill, which among other things appropriated one hundred and nine- 
ty thousand dollars to the survey and commencement ot the road. 
This bill passed the Senate, but was laid upon the table in the 
House of Representatives ‘‘until the close of the Mexican war.” 
I then offered the following Bills which likewise passed the Senate, 
but met with a similar fate in the other end of the capitol——First, 
a Bill postponing the operation of the Distribution Act until the 
end of the next General Assembly. Also, a Bill giving six years 
to the pre-emptors who held these five hundred thousand acres of 
land under the Scate in which to make their payments, the whole 
to be paid in three equal instalments. 

These Bills were intended to save the internal improvement fund 
from being squandered, until the people could send up Represen- 
tatives instructed as to its appropriation As an evidence of the 
spirit existing at that time, 1 will state that petitions were circul- 
ated alorg the whole line of the road, and numerously signed, re- 
monstrating against the action of the friends of the measure in the 
Legislature. After the failure of the Bills above mentioned, I 
then submitted and obtained the present charter. 

We were thus left with the naked charter, without any aid either 
from the Legislature or the people, even to test the practicability 
of the route by the necessary preliminary surveys, with the opinion 
prevailing almost universally in the public mind, that the scheme 
was visionary and impracticable, and if practicable pregnant with 
certain injury to the State. 

Under these circumstances, a sufficient amount of stock could 
not be obtained to organize a company under the provisiors of the 
charter—it requiring the actual construction of the road to be 
commenced within three years from the date of its paseage. 

At the session of the Legislature of 1848-1849, by which the 
charters for the Pacific and other railroads were granted, there 
was no company organized for building the Hanniba! and St. Jos 
seph railroad, no stock worthy of notice teken, and great proba- 
bility existing of the charter being forfeited before another session 
in consequence of the work not being commenced wichin the time 
prescribed. 
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With a view to the preservation of the charter, I then procured 
the passage of a Bill extending the time for commencing the work 
to four years from the passage of the act, and also made an effort 
to procure the aid of the State to the amount of five thousand 
dollars, to test the practicability of the route. This aid could not 
be obtained except upon condition that Congress should first give 
alternate sections of land for a width of six miles on each side of 
the road, and the State be entitled to stock in the road to the 
amount of the appropriation. 

I also procured the passage of a Bill in the Senate providing 
for a special election, one year in advance of the general election, 
giving the people an opportunity to decide at the polls between the 
application of the public improvement fund to general or local ob- 
jects of internal improvement. This Bill, which was intended to 
elicit discussions and create an interest throughout the State, and 
thus procure means to preserve the railroad charters, was defeated 
in the House of Representatives. 

Thus at the end of that session also, no company had been or- 
ganized, no aid given, nor a sufficient amount of stock taken, to 
justify the belief that a company with adequate capital ever could 

e organized. With the novelty of the project, the interest in it 
had also vanished, and a feeling of disgust had taken the place of 
curiosity. The bare mention of a subject, upon which so much 
had been said and so little done during a period of four years, had 
become irksome, and even offensive, to the people. A natural in- 
clination to depreciate the efforts of others, and to exult over their 
defeat, led many not only to look upon, but treat the advocates of 
the measure with contempt and ridicule. 

Under this aspect of affairs, what was to be done?—was this 
magnificent project to be abandoned, and its advocates left to re- 
ceive their reward in the depreciated stock of what would in that 
event have beeh designated an exploded humbug ?—or were they 
to make one more effort to succeed? It occurred to me that the 
magnitude of the object would justify the attempt. It was there- 
fore made:—with what success the following facts will show. 

Upon consultation with some who are members of the present 
Board, I started a subscription to raise money to defray the ex- 
pense of a preliminary survey, to test the practicability of a rail- 
road from Hannibal to St. Joseph. With this paper in my pocket 
—at my own expense—a hopeless invalid, on crutches, accom- 
panied by the jeers of some, and the warm sympathy and hearty 
co-operation of others, I commenced traversing the country from 
the Missouri to the Mississippi te procure means to carry out the 
object. The necessary instruments were procured upon my own re- 
sponsibility. Having received assurances of aid, I left subscription 
papers at various points along the line on my return to St. Jo- 
seph. Immediately a corps of public spirited engineers was or- 
ganized, and took the field under the direction of M. F. Tiernin, 
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Esq., as chief engineer. For the entire outfit and expenses of this 
party, including the pay of twenty men, I was held personally re- 
sponsible. ‘This first survey of the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road was completed in eighty days, and to it we are debtor this 
day for whatever of pride or profit may accrue to us from its ulti- 
mate completion. For this survey saved the road by awakening 
an interest in the public mind, thereby enabling its friends to raise 
a sufficient amount of stock to save the charter by the organiza- 
tion of a company in accordance with the provisions of the law. 

Although the entire line was canvassed several times from end 
to end, through every kind of exposure and opposition, and not- 
withstanding the liberality manifested and extended to the work on 
several portions of the line, the amount raised by subscription was 
totally insufficient to defray the expense of the survey. 

The success which attended our efforts kindled a laudable spirit 
of emulation in the minds of our friends of the Pacific road, and 
it is highly gratifying to know that our humble efiorts, though not 
fully appreciated at home at the time, were thought worthy of ex- 
ample by the President and Directors of that great enterprise. In 
the speech of Mr. Allen to the citizens of St. Louis, reference is 
made to the fact of our survey having been made, and assuming it 
as a fixed fact that our road would be bui't, an appeal was made 
to their public spirit and their local interest to follow our example. 
It was followed; and the two roads were soon placed ina condition 
which justified the Governor in recommending the credit of the 
State to be given to them to the exclusion of all others, alledging 
as a reason for so doing, the amount of stock that had been se- 
cured, and the energy and public spirit manifested by their friends. 


Thus approved by the Governor, by means of the efficient co- 
operation of the President and friends of the Pacific road, with the 
friends of our own road, in the Legislature, the credit of the State 
was obtained for both. And by the same cordial co-operation, 
together with the energy and skill manifested on the part of the 
members of Congress from Missouri, the land grant was obtained 
to aid the State in the construction of these two railroads; and 
subsequently, by an act of the Legislature, a portion of those 
lands was applied to aid in the construction of our read. 

From these beginnings, the spirit of railroad enterprise has be- 
come general throughout the State. Is it, then, too much to say 
that the internal improvement system of our State had its origin 
and first impetus among and through the early friends of this 
road? particularly when we remember that Congress was first me- 
morialized for land to aid in the construction of this road. 

Having said thus much, which some may consider a personal 
narrative, rather than ahistory of the railroad, but which I deemed 
necessary as a sufficient answer to the charges which have some- 
times been made, of having been influenced by personal and inter- 
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ested motives, I will proceed to lay before you a statement of the 
affairs of the company. 

Previous to the first monday in November, 1858, there had 
been subscribed to the capital stock of the company the following 
sums : (the counties and cities issuing bonds payable twenty years 
after date, and bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num for the calls ) 


City and county subscriptions.............s0s0+0+ bb cisidbes $446,400 
See eS SPE ETC T SET elnedtstebates 184,400 


Making an aggregate Of...........s..seeeeees So ceesiite $630,800 

Out of this amount there had been colleeted prior to November 
Tth, 1853,— 

From individesls....s: obanttabiebdad seen eps 697.85 

From counties and cities (in bonds ) renga eee reen evesiocsis 7,240.00 


Making an aggregate in cash and bonds....... os $70,937.85 


Thus it will be seen that the Directors had available means 
wherewith to carry on the work, to make selection of the lands 
granted to the company, and to defray the other expenses inci- 
dental to such an enterprise, only the sum of $13,6097.85—a sum 
totally inadequate to meet the necessary current expenditures. Mr. 
Corby, as agent on the part of the company, shortly afterwards 
effected a loan for the sum of $50,000, on terms most favor- 
able for the interests of the company, thereby enabling them to 
keep the operation alive to a certain extent. 


The disbursements of the company to November 7th, 1853, 
were as follows— 
Engineering department $42,800 37 
Contingencies, &c., &c 16,002 10 
Interest account......... 0.00.00 bndah tad dices cndtllibesbies 4,057 98 
Right of way for road bed 262 00 
Expense of land grant for plats, descriptive lists, &e 857 75 
Pekt QO OROi Oa tists 0 sis 6. cbs cticdeaen dddsstin te evescosss 26,248 06 


Making an aggregate of......... Sb cddesiss cccccesee $89,228 26 


Deduct from which— 
Cash loan $50,000 
Cash from stockholders........... 13,697 oy. 697 85 


Leaves a deficiency of............0 $2 5,525 


To which may be added the existing indebtedness at that time, 
as follows— 
Due to contractors $40,354 70 
Due for right of way.......c.ccsesees +» 18,542 00 
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Due engineer’s department 6,901 53 
Due salaries and contingencies 7,175 28 
Loan of borrowed money 50,000 V0-$117,973 51 





Total indebtedness Nov. 7th, 1853 $143,498 91 


This indebtedness was in excess of all the assets of the com- 
pany. 

Without entering into the details of the efforts made to collect 
on subscriptions of stock, it may be sufficient to remark that 
many refused payment, alledging conditions in their subscription. 
Many had died, or had removed from the country, to California 
and elsewhere. It may be also remarked that the Directors never 
authorized any conditions to be made on subscriptions to the capi- 
tal stock. 

The condition of the affairs of the company at this time was 
such that some aid, other than that which might be expected along 
the route, must be obtained. The county and city bonds, run- 
ning twenty years, could not be relied upon, because the charac- 
ter of the bonds would not be sufficiently appreciated in the money 
market—no provision having been made by taxation or otherwise 
by the counties issuing them, either to pay the accruing interest 
or to ensure their ultimate redemption. 

The collection from individual stockholders was precarious, and 
should the whole amount then available from that source be col- 
lected, it would be insufficient to pay the liabilities, thus leaving a 
surviving debt and an impaired credit to impede the further pro- 
secution of the work. 

In this condition, the Board entered upon the discharge of their 
duties for the year 1854. For an account of the work performed, 
and the payments made there.n, I refer you to the reports of the 
Chief Engineer, Secretary and Treasurer, herewith submitted. 

I have thus briefly stated the condition of our affairs, and the 
efforts made to keep our enterprise alive. I will now briefly state 
the course of policy which the Board felt themselves bound to 
adopt, in order to relieve the company from the embarrassing dif- 
ficulties which surrounded them, and to secure the completion of 
the road. 

The land which had been granted to the company by the act of 
Congress, and had been assigned by the State of Missouri to the 
purposes for which it was donated, had not been selected and 
confirmed. 

The company were entitled to the State credit for the sum of 
one and a half million dollars, but owing to the cause above re- 
lated, the county and private subscriptions were so inefficient, and 
reduced in actual amount below the sum of half a million dollars, 

one of the conditions in the act granting to the company the 
State credit, requiring a bona fide subscription amounting to 
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$500,000,) that any relief from that source was not practicable. 
The counties had been importuned for subscriptions of additional 
stock, and books were again cpened, with the hope that the citi- 
zens along the line of the road (who were immediately interested 
in its construction) would come forward and subscribe a sufficient 
amount to enable the company to avail themselves of the State 
credit. 

Various efforts were made to procure loans of money from east- 
ern capitalists, which failed for reasons not necessary to detail 
here ; but which might have been obtained at the East by a proper 
co-operation from home. ll these sources failing, the Directors 
fearing the ill-effects of a renewed failure, determined to secure 
from citizens residing out of the State, if possible, that assistance 
which could not be obtained from citizens at home. 

Accordingly, negotiations were opened with citizens of the cities 
of Boston and New York, and resulted in procuring a subscrip- 
tion of one million dollars to the capital stock of the company. 
I am happy to be able to state that, in addition to the high stand- 
ing and character of these gentlemen, they bring with them an 
amount of railroad influence that must be of important service to 
our improvement, both in regard to its connection with lines of 
ruad extending eastward from the city of Hannibal, and a'so to 
its ultimate extension westward from the city of St. Joseph in the 
direction of the Pacific. 

The facilities thus afforded enabled the company to pay off their 
existing liabilities, and to prosecute the work. 

The accompanying report of the chief engineer, Maj. Bucklin, 
will show you the amount of labour performed in the construction 
of the road, and its present and prospective condition. The pre- 
liminary survey of the road was necessarily of a very difficult and 
elaborate character partaking more of the nature of a definite and 
exact measurement than of ordinary experimental lines. The di- 
versity of local interest, and a taudable desire on the part of the 
Directory, to ascertain the true compromise between the interests of 
the company and the best interests of the community, induced the 
examination of a number of routes, and by the conditions of the 
contract, the best route was not only to be found but proved to be 
so by comparative estimates.— Consequently over one thousand 
miles of experimental lines were examined and instrumentally test- 
ed during the progress of the surveys. From an examination of 
the rpeorts of Maj. Bucklin, and from my own cbservation, I am 
fully justified in saying that the field work and computations of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad will both in respect of skill and 
economy compare favorably with any similar work in the United 
States, and that he and his associate engineers are eminently en- 
titied to the high degree of praise and credit which have been uni- 
versally accorded to them by all who are qualified to appreciate 
their labors. The total cost of engineering up to this date has 
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been about $330 per mile, and in all probability will not exceed 
$800 upon the completion of the road; whereas the annual report 
of railroad corporations for the State of Massachusetts, for 1850, 
shows an average expenditure of over one thousand dollars per 
mile on eighteen roads constructed in that State. 

Under a system of economy (then necessary for securing co- 
operation, as well as to the poverty of the treasury, ) adopted at 
an early period of our corporate existence, the Board entrusted 
the cullection of calls on the capital stock, and the delivery of 
stock certificates to county agents, in each county along the line 
of the road in which subscriptions had been obtained. Owing to 
the scattered residence of the subscribers, and their unwillingness 
to pay, these agents have not been able to make satisfactory re- 
ports; and hence the Board cannot report more definitely the 
precise number of shares now considered as reliable. 

But with the accruing stock agreed to be taken by the contract- 
ors, (being 10 per cent. of the cost of the whole construction, ) 
the total present amount of reliable shares may be estimated at 
19,400, equal to $1,940,000. 

From the date of the first legal organization of the compary to 
the present time, it has been my chief effort, in conjunction with 
the Directors, to press forward the work, and to procure the neces- 
sary means without oppressing the country. How far our efforts 
have been available, and with what skill we have managed the af- 
fairs of the company, is not for us to judge. 

But we can truly say, that, surrounded by difficulties, our ac- 
tions misinterpreted and misconstrued, we have never faltered in 
our exertions to secure the means and place the success of our en- 
terprise beyond the possibility of a doubt; and to realize the hope 
that the country will enjoy the beneficial results to flow from its 
construction, at as early a period as anticipated by the warmest 
friends of the enterprise. 


Lanp Grant.—On the ninth day of February, 1854, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior affixed their official signatures and approval to the list of lands 
assigned in aid of the construction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, amounting to near 600,000 acres, subject to corrections. 


Since that time, Mr. E. B. Talcott, the land agent of the com- 
pany, and one or more of the Directors, have bestowed their con- 
stant and most vigilant exertions to the corrections and increase 
of the quantity of land assigned to the company. 

I feel assured, however, that we shall obtain every acre remain- 
ing vacant, to which the company is entitled by the allotments of 
the law, and for which I must refer you to the very intelligent re- 
port of E. B. Talcott, Esq., the land agent of the company. 

The increased quantity of acres will be derived from lands due 
by allotment agreed upon with the General Land Cflice, and by 
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recoveries from the list of swamp and overflowed lands claimed by 
the counties, which conflict with the allotment to the company. 

The total quantity of land to which we will be entitled by these 
additional amounts, will exceed 600,000 acres. 

I may, however, say that from personal examination of a very 
large portion of these lands, and from information derived from 
statistical reports of hemp, tobacco, and other staple products of 
the soil along the route, and from the vast beds of bituminous 
coal that exist beneath the soil, I feel assured that, upon the com- 
pletion of the work, the original estimate of the value of these 
lands, made by Major Bucklin, the Chief Engineer, in his letter 
of the 1st of June, 1853, will be fully verified. 

The present condition of our enterprise may be stated as fol- 
lows: The company have discharged all their liabilities, and are 
now free from debt. A large amount of work has been done, and 
of a substantial character. About forty miles of the grading is 
nearly completed, and in readiness for the superstructure. ‘This 
work embraces some of the heaviest and most costly portions of 
the road. 

The finances of the company are in a sound condition, and the 
means at their command for future operations are deemed sufhi- 
cient, until a more favorable state of the money market will ad- 
mit of more vigorous operations. 

The present Board have prepared and executed the necessary 
mortgage of their lands and other property, to secure the sum of 
four millions of dollars and the accruing interest ; and also bonds 
bearing seven per cent. interest, to the amount of two millions, 
are now ready to be put in market at the first prospect of their 
being negotiated. These bonds are entrusted to an agency of high 
standing in Boston and New York. ‘Their interest in the work, 
their reputation as capitalists and gentlemen of high moral char- 
acter, are a guarantee that the means will be raised, and the work 
pressed forward with vigor, at as early a day as prudence and a 
due regard of the rights of stockholders will permit; and that the 
road will be fully completed within the contract time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
R. M. STEWART, 
President of H. & St. J. R. R. 


BUREAU VALLEY RAILROAD. 
The first trains through from Chicago passed over this Road on 
the 7th of November, 1854. 
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OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 

On the 22d November, 1854, the Railroad connection between 
St. Louis and Cairo was established by the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and Illinois Central Railroads, and on the 27th two hundred and 
fifty-seven paying passengers were transported to St. Louis by the 
O. and M. KR. R., the Illinois Central having transfered one hun- 
dred and forty nine. 

On the 28th, a Railroad Celebration was prepared at Salem, 
sixty-eight miles from St. Louis, on the O. and M. R. R.; and a 
special train of cars, containing over one hundred guest from 
St. Louis, invited by the citizens of Marion County, arrived at 
their pfosperous prairie town, just in time to partake of the bounti- 
ful entertainment that was spread out before them. A flourish of 
trumpets was made by a large band of Salem musicians, an elo- 
quent discourse of welcome, on behalf of the people, was delivered 
by T. F. Hourz, Esq., and a response from an overflowing heart 
was returned by Hon. Joun How, Mayor of St. Louis; when he, 
with Jupge Hackney of the St. Louis County Court, and the re- 
presentatives of almost every interest in St. Louis and in Marion 
County enjoyed a feast where the luxuries of city and country life 
were profusely mingled and social congratulations mutually ex- 
changed. 





Towards evening the St. Louisans returned home—happy and 
safe—thanks to the citizens of Marion County and to Magor R. 
WALKER, the accomplished Superintendant of the Road. 


PAA I——~rr'v 


Statistics of the United States. 

We are indebted to J. D. B. De Bow, Superintendent of the 
United States Census, for advanced sheets of the Census Report, 
now in course of publication; from which we copy the following 
tables and observations. 

In a country distinguished by its progress in every department 
of industry, by its unparalleled increase of population, and by the 
continual advance of settlement and the arts of civilization into 
regions heretofore uninhabited, a knowledge of its statistics is not 
only necessary to the statesman, but can not be otherwise than 
useful to those engaged in every department of industry. We re- 
gard Mr. De Bow as being eminently capable of doing full justice 
to the subject in hand, and trust that the complete work will be 
given to the country without delay. 
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Slaves, estimated...|\+++- 


All classes-... 


South Corolina «--- 


Virginia - 


Pennsylvania++- 


New Jersey..- 
New York -----+ 
North Carolina-... 
Whites. ... 


Georgia- . 
Maryland.. - 
Massachusetts: - 
New Hampshire..-- 


Connecticut. +---+- 
Delaware.. + 





At the beginning of the revolution the Southern colonies had 
therefore 812,000 white inhabitants, and the Northern 1,4!'1,000. 
Connecticut was the fourth State in rank. Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania were each a third larger than New York, which was 
even excelled by Connecticut. 

Upon the adoption of the Federal Government in 1789, framed 
upon the basis of popular representation, more precise and accur- 
ate knowledge in regard to the numbers of the people became ne- 
cessary, and such knowledge is accordingly provided for in the 
Second Section of the first Article of the Constitution.* 


‘* Representatives and taxation shall be apportioned among the sev - 
eral States which may be ineluded within this Union, according to 


* See Introductory Chapter. 
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their representative numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons (including those bound to service 
for a term of years and excluding Indians not taxed,) three-fifths of 
all other persons,’’ (meaning slaves.) 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There have been seven enumerations of the inhabitants of the 
United States, the periods and aggregate results of which are as 
follows : 

Number. 
Census of 1790 8,929,827 
66 1860 5,305,925 
$6 1810 ° 7,239,814 
as 1820 9,638,131 
66 1830 ; 12. 866,020 
“6 1840 , . ‘ . 17,069,458 
6 1850 ' ‘ , . 23,191,876 


At the end of 1854 the total population of the United States, 
upon the supposition that its average ratio of increase has been 
maintained, or nearly so, may be stated in round numbers at 


26,500,000. 

The present population of the Union may be said to consist of, 
first—the number who were in the country on the fcrmation of the 
government in 1789, and their descendants; second, of those who 
have come into the country since that period by immigration, and 
their descendants, [of this class much will be said under the head 
of ‘‘Nativity;’’] ¢hzrd, of those who have been brought in by an- 
nexation, as in Louisiana, Florida, New Mexico, &c., and their 
descendants. It is sufficient to say of the last class, that Louisi- 
ana, when purchased, had 77,000 inhabitants, including 53,000 
slaves: Florida about 10,000; California and New Mexico, aboat 
60,000; and that Texas and Oregon only brought back into the 
Union citizens who had*emigrated thither but a short time before. 
The number of Indians [taxed] domesticated and absorbed in the 
population, cannot be ascertained. The colonial population was 
swelled, in 1765, by the extension of the boundary to the Missis- 
sippi, and the introduction of 2,000 French residents of the ter- 
ritory incorporated. [Bancroft.*] 


* Dr. Dowler, of New Orleans, a profound vital statistician, in a pamphlet 
upon the influence of republican government upon the extension of population, 
after showing an extraordinary decline in most of the Cities, States, and Towns 
of South and Central America and Mexico, remarks that “in three centuries the 
entire Caucasian race in both Americas south of the United States, has not equal- 
led numerically that portion of the Union lying west of the Alleghany mount- 
ains, settled by the present generation, amid the conflicts of prolonged savage 
wars with the bravest and most sanguinary nations known in al! history.” 
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AGGREGATE POPULATION AND DENSITY 


POPU 





STATES 





Alabama 

Arkansas «+++ «++ . 
California. + tee ae week 
Columbia, District of.. 14 093 24,093 
Connecticut ree wrens 238, 251,002 262.042 
Delaware... esses seveccsvses sesses | E ' 5 64,273 
Florida. 
Georgia pectece coose , 252.423 
Illinois eerte eoeevee ceotd eves seeee eee 12,282 
Indiana eeeees eeee oe eeee 











Kentucky eeee ee ee eeee eeeeee os deece . ; , Q5 406.51 1 
Louisiana oes 76.556 
Maine.. 96,540 51,7 228,705 
Maryland>:- 319,728 341,54! 380,546 
Massachusetts * 378,717 23,245 472.040 
Michigan.. | 4,762 
Mississippi tee coos - 5 40,352 
Missouri: eee cece ceed tet were eeeels 20.845 
New Hampshire tase 141,899 183,762 | 214,360 
New Jersey see eede 184,139 211,949 | 245.555 
New York eeeee eeeeet eoeeee 340.120 | 586,75 959,049 
North Carolina sree cere sees 393, 7101 478,10 555,500 
Ohio . ee 45,36 230.760 
Pennsylvania: ee eeee eoddeoe co eseece 434 373 602.361 810, 9] 
Rhode Asland -+++e+ see cevece eevee 69,110 | 69,122 77,031 
South Carolina 249.073 345,591 415,115 
Tennessee. 35,7 105,602 j 
Texas, ++++ cove } 
Vermont see coves cece cove oe vesces | , 154.465 : 
Virginia, -+++++ e+ ee eees . set’aas 880,200 974,622 
Wisconsin. «+++ +++++6 

Territories. 
Minnesota ----- 
New Mexico- 





Utah..+++- 


5,305,937 | 
a Less 12 | 








Total+s++ seve sere cseree eeeeee | 3,929,827 | 5 805,926 | 7,259,814 


' 


a Deducted to make the totals published incorrectly in those years. & Per- 
sons on board vessels of war in the Tnited States naval service. c A later s‘ate- 
ment from the State Department for the same year, gave Alabama a total of 
144,317. 

* By the State Census of Missouri, in 1848, there were 510.435 wi ites 5 
1,779 free colored; 76 fot slaves; total, 588,971. By the census of 1852, there 
were 623,319 whites ; 2,526 free colored; and 87,172 slaves; total, 713,017. By 
the State Consus of Leuisiana there were, in 1847, 196,430 whites; free colored 

19,842; slaves, 211,483 , total, 427,755, and in 1852, 301,103 whites 3 23,820 free 
: colored 5 261,692 slaves; total 485,312. By the Census of New York, in 1845, 
there were 2,560,149 whites, and 44,346 colored ; total, 2,604,495. By the Ala- 
bama State Census of 1850, there were 434,392 ‘whites, 2,491 free colered, and 
340,048 slaves ; total, 776,931. 4 the Massachusetts State Cersus of 1850, the 
total population was 973,715. e population of California, according to the 
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OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES.* 


LATION, 


1820. 


1830. 


DENSITY. 


1850 


1840. 





¢ 127,901 
14,273 


33,039 


275,202 


340,987 
55,211 
147,178 


551,317 
153,407 
248,335 
407,350 
523,287 

8,896 

75,448 

66,586 
244,161 
277,575 
1,372,812 
635,829 
581,434 
1,049,458 

83,0 99 
502,741 
422,813 
235,764 
1,065,379 


eeeeee eee 








eeeeee ee 





9,638,191 
a Less 60 


309,527 
30,388 


516,823 
157,145 
343,031 


399.455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 
136,621 
140,455 
269,328 
320.823 
1,918 608 
TAT ,Y87 
937,903 
1,348,233 
97,199 
581,185 
681,904 


280,652 
1,211,405 





309,978 
78,085 
54,477 
691,392 
476,183 
685,566 
43,112 
779,828 
352,411 
501.793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 
375,651 
383,702 
284,574 
373,306 
2,428,921 

753,419 
1,519,467 
1,724,038 

108,830 

594,398 

829,310 





37U 792 
Yi 932 
87.445 
900... 55 
851.470 
USS 416 
1¥2.2i4 
982.405 
517.72 
583.69 
583.034 
994.514 


3Y. 654 | 


606 526 
682.044 
317.976 
48Y 555 
3,097,391 
869 O39 
1,980,329 
2,311,726 
147.545 
66% 507 
1,002,717 
212,592 
311,120 
1,421.66! 
305,391 


6,077 
61,547 
13,24 
11,350 


stents - 


437.12] 


15.21 
4.02 
.59 
861 45 
79.33 
43.18 
1.48 
15.62 
15 37 
29.24 
3.78 


v6 32 
36.82 | 
W 92) 
11.93 | 
8.59 | 
20.28 
0.85 
20.70 | 26.07 
8.54 12.55 
15.80} 18.36 
42.25 | 52.41 
94 58 127.50 
3.77 7.07 
7.97 12.86 
5.69 10.12 
30.67 34.26 
44.87 58.84 
51.68 65.90 
14.86 17.14 
28.02 49.55 
37.48 50.26 
83.33 | 112.97 
20 23 22.75 
21.99 
0.89 
30.76 
23.17 
5.66 


0.04 
0.30 
0.07 
0.04 











9,638,131 





12,866,020 





17,069,453 





23,191,876 








7.90 





State Census of 1852, (ordered to be made part of the Census by Congress) was 
224,435. The population of Wisconsin in 1836 was 11,683; in 1838, 18,130; in 
1842, 44,478; in 1847, 210,546. The white population of South Carolina, by the 
State Census of 1849, was 280,385. 

Much interesting detail, not now published, could be gleaned from the national 
Census, such as should receive attention at future periods. For example, a hasty 
view of the returns from three or four States shows: one white person in Cole 
county, Missouri, pauper, and one in Schuyler county, both females, aged 110 
each. In Indiana, one female, black, in Hendricks cou:ty, born in Virgir.ia, 
anda female, black, in Perry county, each aged 113; and another in Wayne 
county, also born in Virginia, aged 104. In Colleton District, S. C., a female, 
black, aged 111. In Lincoln county, Geo., a blind male white, aged 108; and in 
Wilkinson county, same State, a female white, aged 105. In the parish of La- 
fayette, La., one female black slave aged 130, not infirm. In North ‘Carolina 

5 
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It appears from table XII, that although the density of popula- 
tion in all of the States and Territories which were organized in 
1840, has increased since that time, yet in consequence of the in- 
troduction of new territory, the density of population in the Union 
at large, has declined from 9.55 persons to a square mile, which 
it was in 1840 to 7.90 in 1850. A similar decline, and for the 
same reason, is noticed in 1810 and 1820, from the density of 
1800. Although the population of the United States has increas- 
ed six fold since 1790, the number of persons to a square mile of 
its territory has not doubled. 

Density of Population to square mile in the U. S. 


1790. | 1800. | 1810. | 1820. 1840. | 1850. 


4.21 5.39 9.55 | 7.90 
| 

















The population of the United States on the first of June, 1850, 
was twenty-three millions one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six persons, of whom, as will be here- 
after seen, nineteen millions five hundred and fifty-three thousand 
and sixty-eight were WHITE, four hundred and thirty-four thousand 
four hundred and ninety-fivé were FREE COLORED, and three mil- 
lions two hundred and four thousand three hundred and thirteen 
were SLAVES. If to this number be added those who possibly es- 
caped the enumerators from being temporarily abroad or travelling 
in the country at the time and were not reported, [those on their 
way to California were considered as already there, ] as belonging 
to any household, or who were not sleeping in any dwelling house 
or out house visited—the total number may be safely set down at 
twenty-three millions two hundred and fifty thousand persons.* 


three male whites aged respectively 108, 110 and 111; two white females aged 
each 106; one, 108; one, 114; one mulatto male, 106; one mulatto mule, 120; one 
black male, 109; one female black, 115; two black females, 110; one black female 
111; one mulatto female, 100; one Indian male, 125; one Indian female, 140. In 
Fountain county, Indiana, there is a —- four members of which are deaf and 
dumb; in Greene county, same State, another with five; in Howard county, twins 
deaf and dumb. In Marshall county, Indiana, there is a family with three boys, 
now thirteen years old, born at one birth; one of whomis blind. [The Prusssian 
Statistics show in 23 years, 1,689 cases of three children at a birth, and 36 cases 
of four children; the males always preponderating.] Four out of five in a famil 
in Weymouth, Mass., are deaf and dumb. Three children in one family in Nort 
Brookfield, are deaf and dumb. In Boston, Mass., there is a female who was a 
mother at eleven years of age, and in 1850 was 25 years old, and had five child- 
ren living. 

* The assistant Marshals were ordered to visit every description of house , 
to enumerate persons temporarily absent, to include those alive on the first of 
June, although dead at the time oftheir visit, and to omit all the living who were 
born since the first of June. Thus sailors abroad and travellers belonging to the 
country, were to be included, and the assistants were required to enter from the 
registers at seaports, Mariners not already enumerated in families. Persons on 
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There were at that period within 
the jurisdiction of the Union, 
(see table hereafter, ) four hun- 
dred thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-four unrepresented 
and untaxed INDIANS, swelling 
the aggregate population under 
the jurisdiction of the republic in 
1850, to twenty-three millions 
sia hundred and fifty thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four 
persons. 


board every description of vessel were 
to be taken, unless temporarily or acci- 
dentally in the country, and not belong- 
ing to it. 

The English Census of 1851 gives a 
total of 82.921 persons not sleeping in 
houses at the time the census was taken, 
to wit, 12,924 sleep in barges, 9,972 in 
barns, 8,277 in tents and open air, 8,575 
in vesssels in port engaged in inland na- 
vigation, 43,173 in sea-going vessels in 
port. The total no.’of sailors in the Am. 
merchant marine may be estimated in 
1853, at about 112,500. In the United 
States navy, the number of seamen at 
the period of the census of 1850, was 
7,500, of whom about 6,638 were then 
out of the country, and of the total num- 
ber, about 1,360 were of foreign birth, 

from a statement prepared for this of- 
fice by the Secretary of the Navy], a 
similar report from the War Department 
shows the number of the army, Ist June 
1850, officers and men, 10,540, two- 
thirds of the latter or about 7,026 being 
foreign born. The number of men in 
the army, navy, &c., of Great Britain 
in 1853, was 210,474. The number of 
merchant seamen at home and abroad, 
124,744, total, 335,218 ; of the 225,916 
abroad, 13,722 were of colonial or for- 
eign birth. The number of British sub- 
jects other than mariners in foreign 
states, was ascertained in 1851 through 
the State Department to be 33,775, ex- 
clusively of those in other places not as- 
certained, to wit, in Greece, 1,068, in 
Russia, 2,783, Sardinia, 1,068, Turkey, 
611, Two Sicilies, 1,414, China, 649, 
Persia, 33, Alexandria, 155, Cairo, 85, 
Tripoli, 23, Belgium, 3,828, France, 
20,357, Saxony, 321, Turkey in Asia, 
624, Mexico, 755, &c. It would be well 
for the government of the United States 
in a similar manner through its consuls 
and ministers, to obtain this information 
in regard to its citizens at each census 
or oftener. At present the number of 


Population of the several Geographical Divisions of the Union. 
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By the above it appears that, whilst the Atlantic States have 
incr-»s d more than three-fold since 1790, the Gulf States, which 
had then scarcely any existence, have now a population nearly 
one half as great as the population of all the States together at 
that time. The great Interior Valley of the Mississippi has, in 
sixty years advanced more than forty-fold; the-increase being six- 
fold in the first twenty years and nearly seven-fold in the follow- 
ing forty years* The Gulf Region and the Mississippi Valley to- 
gether, in 1850, have eleven-twentieths of the whole population 
of the Union. The statistics are calculated upon a close inspec- 
tion of the maps, including, where necessary, counties only, or 
fractions of counties, so as to correspond with the divisions in- 
dicated by the Topographical Bureau. They will therefore be 
found to correspond very nearly, if not altogether, with the facts. 


Population and Density of Geographical and other Divisions, 





Divisions. Poptlation.| Density. 
| 


. Eo EE ee 


The States, exclusively of Tertitories ...:..) 28,099,578) 15 
do. excl. of Texas and California.) 22,794,389) 21. 
Texas and California.... siabeiananied 305,189) 77 

BO Bec csrecccsscccccserseses ‘insitiilil 92,298) 

The Non slaveholding States...........++ »-| 18,434,922) 

The Siaveholding States.......... coctatsbetitia 9,664,656) 

New England States............ rrr me 

Middle States 6,624.938| 
Southern States....... vehoapbocetboecteueesihe | 8,952,837] 

South Western States............ccecseeseseee| 3,021,117} 

BO TRIBE. hindccdccscsccoseces “aren seeovee| 6,879,923) 

North of $6.80..........cccess See 
Bouts OF BEB ...cccscesccscseese sana 9,564,881) 

East of the Mississippi........0..-.:s+-sese+e | 21,393,954! 

West of the Mississippi...........seeeeeceeeee| 1,797,922) 

Pacific slope....ss.s.ceereeees shippevoenpeeatnns 117,271) P 
Mississippi slope.... 8,641,754; 6.98 
Atlantic siope........... scececcccssreceeseccese, 12,029,809 19.98 


citizens residing abroad cannot be conjectured unless from the number of native 
passengers annvally returning to the country. It is said that 700 to 1000 are now 
residents of Paris. the total number abroad may be supposed at least as large as 
that of foreigners in the country who are merely passing through it without the 
intention of remaining, and no doubt it is many times larger. Such foreigners, 
however, under the instructions to Marshalls, would net be enumerated in our 
schedules. The whole number of foreigners temporarily in Great Britain is not 
known, though the annual number entering the country did not exceed "before 
1850, an average of 18,000, swelled in 1851, ia consequence of the Great Fair, to 


65,233. 
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The Middle States are therefore the densest portion of the Union, 
owing, in some degree, to the very large cities existing there. 
The NewEngland States come next in order; then the North-west; 
then the South, and lastly the South-west. The non-slavehol- 
ding States are twice as dense as the slaveholding States. , The 
States, taken together, have a density of about sixteen to the 
square mile. Excluding Texas and California, their density is 
over twenty-one to the square mile. The Territories have one in- 
habitant only to every sixteen square miles. Texas and California 
together have iess than one to a square mile. Whilst nearly twen- 
ty-five persons inhabit a square mile in the region east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and nearly twenty persons in the Atlantic slope, in the 
Mississippi valley there are only about seven persons to the square 
mile ; west of the Mississippi, less than one person to the square 
mile; onthe Pacific slope, one person to every six square miles! 
With the density of the Mississippi valley the United States would 
have had but 21,000,000 inhabitants ; with the density of the 
Southern States, the number would be nearly 45,000,000 ; with 
the density of New England, 123,000,000 ; and with the density 
of the Middle States, 170,000,000, 


The density of Switzerland approximates nearer than that of 
any of the countries named in the. note to the density of Massa- 
chusetts, although still at a large remove. Belgium, the highest 
on the list, is more than tree times as dense as Massachusetts, and 
neariy ten times as dense as New England. Great Britain is 
denser than France; and Holland denser than either, having twice 
the density of Massachusetts. Brazil, Mexico and Canada are 
much less dense than the United States. With the density of 
Sweden and Norway, the least populous of any European States, 
the United States would embrace forty-five millions of inhabitants; 
with the density of Russia, over eighty millions; with that of Spain, 
two hundred millions; of France, five hundred millions; of Britain, 
six hundred and sixty millions ; of Belgium eleven hundred and 
fifty millions. Twelve times the number of persons now live to 
the east of the Mississippi as live to the west of it. The non- 
slaveholding have a third greater population than the slaveholding 
States. The South has more than the South-west. The Middle 
States have as much as the Southern, and New England or South- 
western together, and a little more than the North-west. 
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Population and number of inhabitants to the square mile of 
various American and European Countries. 


Countries. | Population.| Density. 








EE CE cctestendnandichensaghiesineniben 23,191,876 7.90 
Canada 1,842,265 5.31 
Mexico 7,661,919 7.37 
Central America 2,049,950, 10.07 
Brazil 6,065,000 2.19 
2,106,492) 3,63 
Russia in Europe 60,315,350) 28.44 
Austria 36,514,466) 141.88 
85,783,170) 172.74 
England 16,921,888) 332.00 
Great Britain and Ireland............ ....0. 27,475,271) 528.19 
Prussia 16,331,187, 151.32 
14,216,219, 78.08 
Turkey in Europe 15,500,000 73.60 
Sweden and Norway 4,645,007, 15.83 
Belgium 4,426,202) 388.60 
Portugal 8,473,758 95.14 
Holland 3,267,688 259.31 
| 2,296,597; 101.92 
2,392,740 160.05 

998,266) 





JOURNAL OF INDUSTRY. 
Remission of duty on Railroad Iron. 


We are much pleaced to find an advocate of American industry 
in ZERAH COLBURN, the talented Editor of the Raz/road ddvocate, 
a weekly paper recently established in the City of New York. The 
arguments and illustrations contained in the following article, 
which we copy from the third number of the Railroad Advocate, 
address themselves to the urderstanding of every dractical mind, 
and we commend them to the consideration of all who feel an in- 
terest in the prosperity of the country. We regret that the paper 
on this subject in the second number of the ‘‘Advocate’”’ alluded 


nance nme em i A Rise Ie a. 
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to in the following article has not come to hand, as we should have 
been pleased to present the whole of his argument in oneview.( Ed. 


This measure, based upon arguments examined in our last issue, 
involves the entire principle of the national protection of industry. 
A partial or specefic remission of duty may be as well granted to 
one kind of importation as another, where both compete to an 
equal extent with domestic production. This brings up the ques- 
tion of the natural employments in which different nations should 
engage. If America cannot produce iron as cheaply as England, 
but can raise breadstuffs cheaper, any advocate of free-trade would 
say that each country should devote itself to what it can do best, 
and thus promote a large international trade. But it should be 
said, in reply, that it is not the developed existance of an indust- 
rial element, but the latent capacity of sustaining it, that governs 
the proper direction of national effort. On the same por we 
might ask ‘‘what is the use of teaching a boy a trade?” Asa 
blacksmith, old Mr. Bellows can work better and cheaper, and as 
a carpenter, Mr. Foreplane can build a house upon the products 
which the boy could raise zm the field. But it may be that the 
boy, after a proper apprenticeship, can build houses cr forge 
horse-shoes better and cheaper than either of the old artizans upon 
whom the community had before depended. But if the boy’s 
support must depend in the meantime upon his ability to compete 
with skilful hands, he might be compelled to quit the trade before 
it was learned. He must evidently be supported until able to sup- 
port himself. It may be, that in this illustration, an argument 
for industrial protection can be discovered. 

At the present moment, the varzefy of our social and industrial 
pursuits, is one of the chief elements of the success of our Rail- 
roads. Take away the manufacturing element, for instance—-what 
a sacrifice of capital; what a decay of industrial communities; 
what a crowded distressed condition of agricultural employment, 
and what a vast drain of the available means of the country would 
result. 

At the present moment, it is but a portion of the great manu- 
facturing interest which the advocates of remission propose to 
sacrifice. It is a single one of many branches of industry, ad? of 
which might be attacked with equal propriety. The rail-rolling in- 
terest now employs a direct investment of nearly $12,000,000, 
besides sustaining indirectly other large occupations of capital. 
It is a business which has heretofore been the football of legisla- 
tion and of commercial fluctuations. ‘The question of any pro- 
tection, or of its amount, has been a continual source of ferment, 
and has kept capital out of the business, and kept up the cost of 
domestic production. It is the hazard of the iron business, as it 
has existed, that has made us so largely dependent on importation, 
and that now puts the price of iron so high, to cover the risks of 
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manufacturing enterprise. But for the great demand for rails, 
the discovery of gold in Australia, and the emigration of English 
iron workmen, al! of which operated to put up the price and in- 
crease an ad valvrem duty in proportion, the iron business would 
be now at as low a stage as ever. It is just now when, from these 
circumstances, the business pays a fair profit, and domestic enter- 
prise is gaining confidence, that a new shock is proposed. 

How soon will it be before remission is applied for upon bar iron, 
chairs, spikes, boiler plate, engine and car axles, tires and ma- 
chinery forgings? Railroads make the market of all, and are 
equally interested in importing all at the lowest price. How soon 
with such a precedent, would it be before a retroactive and pro- 
spective remission of duties would be asked upon all importations 
competing with home production? 

The present duty now forms 28 per cent. of the whole price of 
iron. Ifthis was taken away, and with the continuance of present 
foreign prices, no basis of profit would be left to American pro- 
ducers. The fear that a diminished demand would make the 
foreign price even lower, would discourage all domestic capital 
from pursuing the business. But should the present demand con- 
tinue,the production being thrown into the hands of foreign makers, 
the price would rise until our Railroads would pay as much as now. 
The result of the measure would be that a most important branch 
of domestic industry would be destroyed; Railroad Companies 
would pay as much for iron as would sustain a fair duty, and that 
instead of the present duty being retained in the hands of our gov- 
ernment, it would go to foreign iron-masters. By stopping the 
production of wealth at home, in the shape of iron, there would be 
less surplus for building Railroads. If the building of Railroads 
was continued, a greater proportion of credit would be required, 
and more bonds would go to England to be discounted at higher 
shaves. 

Such are the tendencies of this measure. Now, who are its ad- 
vocates ? 

Foreign iron-makers hold a large interest in many of our Rail- 
roads, from having supplied us with rails, and having discounted 
our Rrailroad bords as payment. These men, therefore, feel that 
they have a rvght in our market. They have agents in this 
country to discount bonds, and procure contracts for rails. Both 
of these branches of business should increase, if relieved from all 
duty. It is those of our countrymen who have been in a position 
to compromise most with these men, that are now advocating re- 
peal. Men who, upon their own account, and upon that of our 
Railroad Companies, have incurred obligations with foreigners, 
are now doing the work of their creditors. The organs which have 
become notorious from playing into the hands of this class of capi- 
talists, are of course assisting in the work. The power of this in- 
fluence to reverse the effort of former public servants, once com- 
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mitted to protection ;—to fuddle the perceptions of organs pre- 
tending to independence and nationality,—and the hopes of this 
interest to procure legislation by private and disreputable means, 
—all attest the power of foreign capital, and the degree of sub- 
jugation to which our Railroads and our public sentiment have 
een brought. 

Circumstances have lately transpired which will warrant our 

speaking again upon this subject. 


Grape growing in California. 


We have contemplated California as a gold region attracting to 
its shores the adventurous and mammon-loving spirits from every 
clime, and sending forth its glittering dust to stimulate industry, 
and replenish the channels of commerce ; again, we have regarded 
it as an agricultural region redundant in the production of the 
elements of human subsistance, but, to our view, its natural mea- 
dows, its fruits and vineyards constitute the most pleasing aspect 
presented by that land of marvels. 

Ancient California has been long celebrated for its fruitful vines 
and delicious grapes, and the picture impressed upon our mind by 
the accounts of travelers, though somewhat marred by recent events, 
is still bright and pleasing to memory. The rich meadows en- 
livened by herds uncounted by their owners, the vineyard with its 
clustering grapes, the mission and the ranch, the herdsman and 
wine dresser all rejoicing in a clime of exceeding brightness, formed 
a picture far more pleasing to our imagination than that of modern 
California with all its gold, its agriculture and its commerce. 
Hence, it is gratifying to observe that grape growing, a branch of 
industry which constituted an important item in the economy of an- 
cient California, is likely to become one of the leading pursuits of 
its present and future inhabitants. 

The production of the cerials and of esculent roots already ex- 
ceed the demand for those articles on the wertern coast: they will 
not bear transportation to the eastern States and pay remunerating 
prices to producers: wine and raisins will bear transportation to 
the most distant markets. And we are persuaded that were the 
people of California to direct their attention to the cultivation of 
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the grape, it would not be long before that region would become 
as famous for its wines as it now is on account of its gold. 

According to the census returns, California produced 58,055 
gallons of wine in 1849, being more than one-fourth part of the 
entire qaantity produced in the United States; and we infer from 
the following paragraphs, which we copy from the California Chron- 
icle, that a new impetus hus been given to grape growing since 
that period. 

In connection with a view of the improvements going on in Los 
Angeles county, the writer says: 


‘It is becoming a garden, a vineyard, and the day is not far 
distant when it will be to all the western coast of America, and the 
people still further West, what the most choice spots in Europe 
have long been to the civilized world. It will supply us with 
champagne equal to any produced in the old country, and certain- 
ly superior to the compounds manufactured in the distilleries of 
the United States. One gentleman, Mr. B. D. Wilson, has em- 
ployed one of the best manufacturers of champagne who could be 
found in Europe. He has many,thousand vines in high state of 
cultivation, has built wine-cellars and all the other necessaries for 
the manufacture of the best articles, and his whole crop will be 
turned into champagne. 

Don Luis Vignes, another old resident of the country, has one 
hundred thousand vines, and employs at certain seasons of the 
year perhaps forty hands, to attend to his vineyards. A large 
portion of his grapes is turned into wine—other portions find their 
way to this market. His entire income, we are informed, he ex- 
pends in the improvement of his grounds. There are many others 
who are devoting their attention to the same pursuit. We have 
tasted wine in Los Angeles, years ago, equal to almost any pro- 
duced from the vineyards of France, and when the preparations 
for producing it shall have been generally completed and perfect- 
ed, there will be little need for the juice brought over the ocean, 
or the concoctions now in the market. 

For one wishing a life of pleasant ease, amid flowers and sun- 
shine, fine air and beautiful scenery, in the midst of gardens such 
as Flora might delight to visit, and among vineyards which would 
bring moisture into the dust of Anacreon, and make the face of 
Horace iook like an illuminated goblet of Teian—for such, Los 
Angeles is the spot. We can scarce conceive of a more delightful 
place, a more cheerful employment. Then there is all the fullness 
of country life all about one. All the comforts of the farm, fresh 
butter, eggs, milk, bread, vegetables, exercise, equestrian de- 
lights, open air and strong lungs, health, freedom, ever at com- 
mand, and never wearying. Can anything seem more delightful? 
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It is with pleasure that we turn back to a contemplation of that 
delightful section. And it is with no little pleasure that we hear 
of the rapid strides it is making in healthful progress. With the 
county goes the city, aptly named ‘‘of the Angels.”” Real estate 
has doubled in value there within a year. Men have grown rich 
through their foresight in this respect, having purchased when 
property was very low. As with real estate, so with other species 
and sources of wealth. That section has been comparatively asleep, 
but it 1s awake now, and growing up into an active, rich and de- 
lightful agricultural and vine growing valley, fit for a dwelling for 
the best of princes—a freeman.” 


NEW METALS FOR MACHINERY. 


Mr. J. P. Kingston, Lewisham-road, Kent, has patented the 
combination of tin, copper, and mercury, and using the same as 
bearings, or linings of bearings, and for packings for machinery. 
In carrying out this invention, the patentee melts (say) 9 lbs. 
of copper, and adds thereto 24 lbs. of tin. This combination he 
allows to cool, and again melts it, and then adds 108 lbs. of tin ; 
and when the tin is melted, he adds ‘) lbs. of mercury, and then 
allows the whole to cool. The patentee remarks, that he does not 
confine himself to the precise quantities of the above metals given, 
but believes them to produce the best compound for the purposes 
of the invention. The compound metal, thus produced, is to be 
made into bearings, if for light machinery, by forming it, when 
re-melted, into moulds of the proper forms; and when making 
packings of machinery, the melted metal is run into the spaces to 
be packed, as has heretofore been done with other soft metal, 
taking care that the surfaces to which the packing is not desired 
to adhere are covered with smoke or other proper material, as is 
well understood. When lining bearings, the surfaces of the boxes 
or bearings (where the lining is tu adhere) are first to be tinned, 
and the melted metal is then run; cores and moulds being used 
when necessary, as has heretofore been practised. The patentee 
claims the combining mercury with tin and copper in the manu- 
facture of bearings and packings for machinery. 

American Railway Times. 
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TANNING COTTON AND LINEN. 

English and French fishermen have long been in the habit of 
tanning their sails, etc., in bark liquors, in order to render them 
more durable. Milliet states that pieces of linen, treated for 72 
hours with an oak bark liquor, at 15°, and stretched on frames, 
remained unaltered in a damp cellar for ten years, while untanned 
linen , in the same place and for the same time, had entirely rot- 
ted. It was further shown that linne, which had begun to 
moulder, might be preserved from futher change by being tanned. 
It seems to be only necessary that the articles should be kept two 
or three days in warm solution of tannin. Awnings may be treated 
in this manner with either oak bark, or sumac—both will answer. 
This will afford a useful hint to our sailcloth manufacturers. 

Railroad Record. 


MEZQUITE GUM. 
Orrice SuperintenpENT InNprAN AFratrs ) 
Fort Smith, Ark., Oct.10, 1854. , 

Sir,—I have the honor to bring to your notice a recent discove ry of 
a valuable substitute for gum arabic, discovered by Dr. G. G. Shu- 
mard, Physician and Geologist to the late Expedition, commanded by 
Capt. Marcy, U. 8. A., to the regions of the source of the Big Wachita 
and Brazos Rivers in the north of Texas. 

The enclosed specimens done up in a tin box—3 or 4 oz—of gum 
mezquite, being for sample, and sent for your inspection and use. The 
remarkable similarity of taste, appearance, and mucilaginous qualities 
of this gum to that of gum arabic, induced Dr, Shumard to make some 
experiments, the result of which proving satisfactory, he caused some 
20 |b to be gathered, and was brought home on his return some ten 
days past. 

Upon diluting one ounce of this gum in two ounces of cold water I 
had a fine glutinous paste, which I have used in sealing envelopes and 
other packages. I have also caused it to be mixed with starch in the 
application to linen, and in both instances have no hesitation in saying 
that’ it is equal to the article of which it must soon become a popular 
substitute. In this first form the Indian Department, you will per- 
ceive, is permitted the privilege of its first official use. It will be 
seen that its adhesion or glutinous qualities cannot be excelled, as I 
have sealed up the box with it and will use it on the outward envelope. 
Should this gum prove as valuable in form of mucilaginous prepara- 
tions for the sick, as in the two cases to which I have subjected it, 
and should it command one-half of the present prices paid for gum 
arabic, the gathering it would afford employment for, and support of 
thousands of the wild Indians on the Plains, and with encouragement 
it will become a valuable article of traffic on the western frontier. 

The difference in shade ond color of the various specimens will be 
accounted for in Dr. Shumard’s note, herewith enclosed, and to which 
I beg leave to refer you for further particulars. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Taos. S. Dazw, Supt., &c. 
Hon. George W. Manypenny, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs. 








ADVERTISING 


Westeru Journal and Civilian. 
LEVENTH velume of full series and fifth 
volume of New series just bound—both sets 

for sale, fullset 11 vols, for $25,00, New Series 
5 vols for $10; Subscription per year $3,00. 
CARVER & COBB, 73 Chesnut str. 
Agents: E.A. DUBREUIL, Santa Fe NewMex- 
fco; JOHN BE. REARDON, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; W. G. LE DUC, St. Paul Minn.; J. C. 
MORGAN, New Orleans La- 


Attorneps. 


 acened PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
! Hillsboro’, Mo. 





’ HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
dence, Mo. Office over Thomas & Todt’s 
store. 

Refer te Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independente, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Stott, Hon, Thos. xv. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


= = 


- > . ¢ 
Notarp jJublic. 
ADOLPH KERR, 
Notary Public, Mo. 11. Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 


ANTHONY V. HOFER, 

Notary Public and Conveyancer, 
Office: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 
streets, next to C. Witter’s Book Store, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Land Agency Notice. 


VAs ORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 
\W to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners ; 
to precure Patents at home and abroad; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts, dividends, legaties and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights tn any State 
of the Union. Particalar attention paid to 
Caitfornia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

x3 Communications prepaid, addressed to 
WwW. G. SNETNEN, 5, Carrol: Place, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet with 
prompt attention. 


\ENERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, lowa, for 
(7 public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment ef taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions tur all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. 185O0ctober, 1. 





Brushes. _ 


DINGS & CO., importers of German 


» French and English Fancy Goods, and 





DEPARTMENT. 


EDWAKD MEAD & CU., 
Importers and Dealers in 
Warcues, CLocxs, JeweE.ry, 
TABLE and Pocket Cutlery, Solid Silver and 
Plated Ware, Musical Instruments, Daguerreoe 

type Stocks, Fancy Goods, and 
CALIFORNIA ARMS, 
American and Rocky Mountain Rities, Colt’s 
Revolvers, Steel Rifle barrel and Holster Pistols, 
Bowie Knifes, and a large assortment of hunting 
apparatus.—Importing our foreign goods direct- 
ly from the Manufacturers in Europe, we have 
superior advantages, and will sell to our cust- 
omers equally as jow as the New York Import- 
ing Houses, and would invite the attention of 
dealers and purchasers to our large stock of 
Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordeons, 
and English twis: double and single barrei guns. 
No. 54 Main, corner of Pine Street, St. Louis. 


( ' WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d, 
Je St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Novels and School Books. Blank 
Books. Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Pens, Ink- 
stands, &c. —Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders for England, 
France and Germany are executed at the 
shortest notice. 
— = — — 
College. 
ONATHAN JONES’? OUMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
ith full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.’’—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 

seives for busine-s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progtess of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the 
jounting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business cennected with 
the above, call at the *‘Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,”? cornerof Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis,Mo_ 

Roots. 
. M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 

« of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept cohstantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those im 
the country who may desire to adopt thismode 
of roofing. 

Ottice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to 11 e’clock, A. 
M.,and 4te 6 P. mM, 


fyorse Shoeing. 


JOuN MULLERY, Premium Horse >hoer 

in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
susual, pay particular attention to the vanous 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and wili 

















manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No-;| -varantee togive general satisfaction in eitl 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 


of the above departments. 
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Insurance, 


Fire, Hull and Cargo Insurance. 
THE COLUMBIA INSURANCE CO, OF 8. C€. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS—ALL PAID 

IN—$200,000. 

his Company continues to take risks upon 

HuLLs & CARGOES, BUILDINGS, CON- 
TENTS, ETC. All losses promptly adjusted and 
paid at office in Rankin’s Building, southeast 
corner of Pine and Main streets. 

J. 8. CHEW, Agent. 

Citizens’ Insurance Co. of Missouri. 
CAPITAL seceeesceesseesess ++ B300;000" 

YHE Citizens’ Insurance Company of Missou- 
ri, continues to insure against loss or dam- 
age by fire, in the city and country, also against 

















and on hullsof steamboats, uponjfthe most favor- 
able terms. All losses adjusted liberally and 
paid promptly. 
DIRECTORS. 
John B. Sarpy; Nere Valle, P. A. Berthold, 
Wm. Renshaw, Sr., John Simonds, A. Vinton, 
B. J. Gilman, C.K. Dickson, John McDowell. 
WM. RENSHAW, President. 

W. D. WOOB, Secretary. 








St. Louis Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, southwest corner of Main & Olive str. 
CAPITAL.... 300,000. 
[asures against loss by sea, river, lake, canal, 
&c., and also against fire in the city and 
country. 









DIRECTORS, 
Jas E. Yeatman, Laurason Levering, 
Samuel K. Wilson, Thornton Grimsley, 
J. B. S. Lemoine, George Knapp, 
Abner Hood, William T. Christy, 
John C. Rust, Edward Y. Ware, 
Charles Miller, A. N. Berthoud. 
Geo. K. McGunnegie. 
G. K. McGUNNEGLE, President. 
THOMAS WEBSTER, Secretary. 













Globe Mutual Insurance Co. of St.Louis. 
Office, S. W. corner of Main & Chesnut streets, 
second floor. 

Capital stock secured and paid $153,000. being 
increased to $200,000. 

W. W. GREENE, President. 
J. H. LUCAS, Vice President. 
W. BROCKWAY, Ja., Secretary, 
nsures against Marine and Fire losses, and re- 
turns 60 per cent. of profits to customers in 
proportion to premiums. Losses liberally ad- 
justed and paid. 
Missouri State Mutual Fire & Marine 
Insurance Vompany of St. Louis, 
Capital $300,000, and constantly in- 
creasing. 
OPEN Fire Policies granted, and Term Policies, 
for any period from thirty days to six years. 
RECTORS ¢ 
D. D. Page, 8S. M. Edgeil, J. 8. McCune, 
F. Ray. B. W. Alexander, E. Wyman, 
C, S. Greely, C. H. Peck, D, A. January. 
- M. EDGELL, President. 
Treasurer. 
F. B. Homes, Secretary. 
&# Office in Eachange Building, Southwest 
corner of Main and Olive streets. 


Commission Merchants. 


B. MERRILL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 

Refer to M. Tarver, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 


NGELKODT & BARTH, Commission and 
Forwarding Merchants, No. 126 North 
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H. D. BACON, 
























loss or damage by sea‘and all inland navigation, | 


St. Louis Steam Planing and Saw Mill; 
Sash, Door, Blind, Moulding and 
Box Factory, 

CORNER OF O’FALLON & I3TH STREETS. 
Officc, South side of Olive, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

We have always on hand FLOORING of the 
various qualities, both white and yellow Pine; 
SHELVING SHEATHING, and every descrip- 

| tion of DRESSED LUMBER, for Carpenters’ 
| immediate use. Are alsu prepared to PLANK, 
| SPLIT and RIP LUMBER, at short notice. 
tw SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, MOULDINGS 
and BOXES, warranted of the best material 
|} and workmanship. Also, DUOR and WIN- 
| DOW FRAMES, on hand or made to order. 
WADE, S’IILLE & CO. 


JULIUS HUTAWA, 


Lithographic and Map Publish- 
| iug Office, 

| No. 45 North Second Street, between Pine & 
| Olive, 2d door north of Pine, 

St. Loris, Mo. 


M. STEITZ, 


| 

PAcKER OF BEEF AND Pork, 

South Second Street. (At tne Bridge.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Soundry. 


ROLIN CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY- 
JOHN RENFREW; ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
\AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron w ork, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 
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F etied 


eet Y & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
4 Manufactory, n.s. of Chesn. bet. 9. & 10. 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 





tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed of iron. 


Saddlery. 


Ty’ GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds 

»« of Saddles, Bridles, Harness, Trunks, 
Carpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four 
doors below Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jewelry, Watchmakerp 
§ ENGRAVING. 
P. STUBENRAUCH & SONS, 
No. 11 N. 3d str. between Chesnut & Market, 
and No. 17, Chesnut street. opposite the New 
Post Office. 
Would call the attention of the public and 
the trade generally to their extensiwe stock of 
Jewelry, Watches and Clocks. They also are 
well enabled by long practice and experience 
to perform all kinds of engraving, in stone as 
well as metal, in the best style, such as seals 
or Notary Publics, for Insurance Companies, 
for Railroad Cos., and all other Companies. 
iF" 41 orders promptly executed and on the 
most liberal terms. 


MARLES DERBY, Wholesale Dealer in 
Foreign Liquors and Wines, Domestic 
Liquors, and that well known “Star? Brand 




















Second Street, between VineStreet and Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 











of Rectified Whisky, No. 71 Levee, (entrance 
from Levee and Commercial Street,) St.Leuis. 
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‘CHABRFF & BRO., No. 7) Market street, 
i) St. Louis)" Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything in the iime of lithography}.and e¢a- 
pecially. as they are is possession of the 
argest sized Jithegraphic presses and stones, 
they are able to fill orders of the largest ai= 
mensions, They take and Jithogr ph por 
traits and liken¢sses from daguerroty pes, én~ 
grave or fithegraph Show bill cards, bisiness 
and visiting tdrds, diplomas, music, maii- 
festo, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank wills, 
bank cheeKsy bil] heads, drafts, bills ef lad- 
ing, Taup, town plate, &ec, 

eth patticularly beg leave to peguest 
the speci notice of the public to their crayon 
draw ings and ¢olored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproted style of lithographing is 
practiced 
E & C. KOBYN?’S Lithorraphic, Drawing, 

4. Engravitgy and Co.or Printing Eatablish« 
ment, No, 44 Nerth Second Street, below 
Pine, St, Louis, Me. ; 

Portraits, Landscapes, Animalsteken from 
life, Music, Vignettes for Books, Dtafts, @e. 
Ghow bills, Labeis, Business & Visiting Cafds, 
Architecture, Machinery, Dravings, Pians, 
Maps, \c..-Drewingsof ail kinds executed-on 
Stone:—Copper afd. Steei pistes, Wood guts, 
Manuseripte &¢. transferred. All kind of col- 
orand ornamental priuting exvetted ih 
neatest stele. at moderate Terms. 


Paper. Hangings. 
AROMAS DALE, te 
Paper am. 3 {Whitener and Welteolorer: 
No. 158 Market:street near Alex. Leiteh & 
Co's. Drug store, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ti-Je> Plastering done ét short notice and 
best style. ; 
All orders for work promptly executed, 


Meuntacturers, 


ber GREY, Blacksmith 
Worker, No. 90 North second stre 
weon Olive apd Boenst; St. Louis, Mos 
constantly on hapdand manufactures te 
Ox Chars, Wedges, end every aés> 
cription of Mining Tools, alco bron 
and Picket Pins, 33" Blacksmith work for 
Housebuilders, at the lowest prices.. [77Hs 
has always on hand the high'y recommended, 
Irun Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stook. ‘- : 
nr 


athematical Instruments. 
BLATT NER, Mathematica: and I 
+ Instrément mak:r, Dealcr in Gong, 

tols and Sport’sy Materials, No. 58 North ‘Se- 
cond street, between Picie and Olive, St. Louis; 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on. bend? 
surveyor’s Com Levelling instruments: 
Theodclite bket. Gompasses, Sy. § 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing 
ments. Spectacles; Ivory oad Gunter™s Seales 
and Protractors, Hour and Kalf Hour Glasses, 
merely and ° ifying Giastes, Hydre- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salt ge rear Et Ma- 
chines, &c,, Surgieal eud De 
ments; Pocket, elf. 
injecting cases}, ess 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificetors, Lany 
ects; Forcepat Baekose; large Seales and 
q excri 


ts for. 
ive, Guus, Pi rT 


det- 





ame 
a rnnsae tga tet notice in the best. 
manpere tia, Tat 


pnd fron 


ing, Cupping nelle iron, 
yler’s Shears, oD ane 
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pro TREES AND SHRBUBBERY, for 
sale by the undersigned, et. their frait 
farm and nursery. ‘This establishment is jo- 
cated seven miles South of St. louis, Mo. 
There ate Omnibus Coaches rurwing daily 
from the City within one balf mile of the es- 
tevlishment. The Nursery apd Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturist@and ama- 
feurs are respectiully invited to visit the es- 
tiblishment and exemine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) baa been engaged 
im the above business for the last twenty-five 
yedrs; during that ime he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance en their part of an intention to in- 


>)erease the number of their trees, as well as to 


edd to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
hishes a strong cuarattee to persons Wishing 
tomake choice sesections of frnit, Uret they 
ten always be supplied. Theirprices for trees 
Will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment -Hast or West, and when desired, 
trees wil} be delivered free of charge in the 
sity or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

(All letters addreseed to John, Sigerson, 
St: Louis, or to James Sigersen; Carondéiet, 
will meet with prompt atte ution. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, 
me 
Hardware. 


P WONDEARLY, Menufacturer of Copper, 
«>. Tin and Sheet lron Work—such as Cop- 
ér. Pipes for Steambeats and — Distilleries, 
kode Fountains, Copper ettles. Well and Cis- 
tern’ Pomyps, aud everyether erticle in bisline 
of budiriess, No. 233.Main street, South-east 
Curper of Gherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
mantfactures snd heeps constuntly op hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. linware 
alwars of hand, » hojesale apd retail 


Surnitare. 


M. M.. HARLOW, pioprietor of the St. 
y Louis Furniture More, menufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand ey éry variety 
of hovschojg furniture. matresses, window 
blinds, Wille w Ware, &c, 

Also; aN yuiacturcs to oder every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from & 
prowptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. 
mended 


All goods werranted a4 recom- 
New Warchouse, No. 88 Secons:- street, 





bet- 
‘ween Olive ang Locust streets, >t. Louis, Mo. 


“Slate ard. 


“QOHN M. CANNON, Slater, Ne. Mand 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
fully inform the public that, having 2 





fcompl: ted his arrangements, he is 


make contracts for avy work in bis line. He 
has in his employ practical deters, exdis well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
‘per, and with dispatch, all ordefs entrusted 
to bis care. He keeps constantly on band, aad 
for sale, -enge slate, rich tiles, shect a 
alate , slate hearths, copper, brass 
mails, simpy gg Pages 7 and 
other arti pertaining to his ness. 
Poi rip from roof 2 ney sheet iron, 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from cue ivef, can be used to 
antage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. terms 
gre exch s¢ cannot but prove satis eran 
Apply a8 above. 
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Mapes Sha ugings. Dry Goods, 


Ou ENGE ; rs “ 
W LF eclogite aged sai done (ROW, DW, McCREERY & CQ,5 Wholesale deal- 
pidier es ae a agi . 28 oo . Peer) ers in Dry Goods; No. 71 Main streat. St. 
Eh a dea tn ths oe mn | Louisy: Me. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Me 
om and Myrtle, St. lo, Constantly } o.c6 ry; Ww. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargo~ 


on hand, all kinds of o ter colors: pa- Oha 
per-hangings, chimne tester pieces, dine, ke s D. Appleton. 


i 
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window shades, marbi jtin. Gold and | Toons. © ERI ISty @ 60.4 O05 heen! te deals 

sme 4 ue ages cit hi gold bronze, W } eve in Lry Goods, No.%5. Main street, 

“eicte tite ik ree age vagy, St. Louis, Mo. James. Wocds, William ® 

Se eee, Weer April, 28 ' Christy. James C. Christy; Robert K. Woarda, 

Stren ge te , 

Washington Stea “Factory. | (WHOUTEAD, HARKISON & VALLE, Com- 

( mission Merchantwand Propriciors of the 

oats _ B PHIL!I aT, | St. Louis Rolling Mi. Menufacturers,. from 

W ASHINGTON Ax street.squth side | the ore ef the Iron’ Menhtain, of Bar Iron. jo 

Also A yRangnae x ae masses Be 9 all its. various shapes, Sheet Iron and Boiler 
N.'B\—Slittine and I oe | Plate, Nails. Spikes, dc., &c. 

vem ; | Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street. St. Loni 

PLDPPD LDL LELAND 


STEM ok 
WANKING LOUSeS. Watches and Jewelry. 


ane tin BACON, } ise No. 1 : ars 
street, St, I <t door to the | “C. D. 8U LLIVAN & co 

Bank o t Mi ssouri. | hedone »ALERS,- Watch» and Glock * Makers, 

N. Bs. Deposits re .fts and Notes |t No, 30 Fourth Streét, opposite the Plaa- 
from all parts of the ted and Ex- | ter’s House: Alargeand well.stlected acsort- 
change on the Fast a : for sale at ali | meant of Clocks, Watohes; Jewelry and Silver 
times. : re etes eanstantly on hand and for sale iow. 

Also Branches of E and Banking | All itis of Jewelry made to order and neat- 
Houses & ar rancis icCramento Ci- pate Enera Ving neatly executed. The 
ties, Calitorhia 


9er09192 
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thon: ‘st ptine paid for old Gold and Silver. All 
orders patpetually attended to. 
March 1853, 
side th air 4 ‘door north o eet, St. Lyois, 


ae veer cosets) PACTPIC RAILROAD. 


; 
: 
- 
. 
notes ¢ olles ted, sight a sities purehas- | ® Summer Arrangement. 
; 
: 
} 


; A. BENDIS? & | ers and ex- 
Ie re deal \ 1 street, east 


tao bac 


Moxext 


Gs 


ed. - d sight exe wae eastern. cities ( n and after the Gth‘of April, or until 
eee, Save Orleans for s rwest raves, farther notice, trains will rio regularly 
in sums.to eit purchas Bvery Day, excepting Sundays; connecting at 
ca wy ey “ ms Meramee.with F.. Bartold’s Stages to Man- 
OHN 5. ANDERSO » bar and ‘ 

T exe deen : , poner rat chester and ENisvilley and at Franklin with 
of Main endailive tire Lows, Mo. Inn} SeaRee & Oo.'s stages to Jeffersun City, and 
taceeta paid ge ete: ifte aud notes | #arteld’s Express to Washington, Mo ,,as {l- 
collected, sight and tim orahated ang | ows % wi ; F 
exchange on the easter ; and New Or- feuee a8 “A, Mey Rosth a9 40, 4 ” 
léans for sale at the tow es. “ 36, P S ais - Me 
amyyey, 1 Bete 9 gee (a “ > 
] OKER, RENIGR & \ ukery and ex- | 2 wo Pome 73 ¥. 

4 change dealers, No vinim street, west - 
side,third door north of treet, St. Lonis, sik nae ée M, Reast ay aes 4 he 
Mo.~ Interest paid te rs, drafts arid ts Soe PM, * 700, ?. w. 
notes collected, sight ar ills purchased PRARKLIN. TO Ste Leu. 
and sight exchange'on | rn cities: arid Leave at 600, AML, Reach ats 2 A. My 
New Orleans for sale 1c lowest rates in HS, A. ™., 104, P. * % 
sums to suit porchasers *. 445, P.M. ois B50, P. 

Sree at eet Baa a 9) 3 858 SUNDAY, 
UCAS »& BIMONDS, kers. aft 2x- Leare at 6 45, 3 aM erties A.M; 
change Dezlers, Com (a‘n. and Chest- ae’ AE £5, a 2 80, P + i 
nut Streets, St 5, Mo. Kis Si, e sel se Tes. B: 


AN | The above trains stop at all the way nea 

; Iritas. Omnibusses leave’ the Planteze* House, on 

RL Ne ER seme . _.., | Fourthstreet, balf an hour in-advance of er- 
(= ARLESS, BLOW * moorters end ery trainy and rua regularly in connection 
| Wholesale Deater in Drugs, Paints, | to and frém ail the —. 
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White Lead, Oils, Windoy 23, Glassware, Passe are alatly requested: to . 
Perfumeryy &e., Nos, 7 2 Main Street, | purchase tickets ofthe Agents, at cach end of 
St. Louis. Mo. ~<¥ ta N. : seng and Begs- | the lines before taking seats in the Oars. Mue 
wax bought at highest 1 “ate g. ; tra charge for tickets purchased in the cars. 
SNEED | AT, Be MATL.—Sanger.& Co. will run a daily. 
St Lonis Got! +1 Sactorn lime of four horse Post Coaches as follows > 
jin at whiter * | Leaving Franklin im eonnection vith the 8 Ov 
DOLPHUS MEIER .. Manufacturers | A.M. traifrom Sty Louis. They will run 
i of St. Louis Cotton \ <ec., Importers | coachesite Jefferson City, and thence west- 
and Dealers in Hanvy ad OctLERY, | ward andj south+westward,. They will also. 
No, 28, corner ef Main & Chessut Streets, | run a line-of four horse Post Coaches. vis Un- 
ft. Louis ion, to Washington. ‘Time to Washington, 


Ww  Biats itt | Toor, St, Lona, Theursy to Jefferson City; 30 
ats & Ei aps. has : 5 a> 


Se iemaae SESE a OR Tickets to be prectved of Sanger & Co., at 
} &R. BB. WHITThMO & Co. .» Whole- | thole Og soe use, 4th vt, 
« Sale dealers in Hats ps, Bonnety and JAMES M. WARD, .Ass’t Sup’t. 
Straw-Goods;, No. 143 Main st , Stalosis, Mo. { se. Lonti Offices P, KR. R. Ng Fourteenth sireat, 

St. Louis, 
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jer Cash paid for Furs 2 Deer Skins, April 4% 
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